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GLIMPSES INTO A BAKER’S PRIVATE LIFE... 








The boss sure woke me up 
to something / 






























The other day the boss starts talking about flour uniformity, 
and mentions Pillsbury’s Experimental Bakery. 4 
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“I've wondered about those experimental bakeries,” | says. “Listen,” he says. ‘'Pillsbury uses real commercial-type bak- : 
"Aren't they sort of pocket-size propositions? How can ery equipment and regular bakery formulas. And they bake i 
they show how the flour will act in a big plant like ours?” regular-size loaves of bread and commercial-size cakes!” i 
i 

——— | 

['wo of the extremely important purposes served by ; 

Pillsbury’s Experimental Bakery are: (1) Trying out ; 

; 


flour milled from samples of new-crop wheat, to de- 


termine which wheats to buy. (2) Testing each run 





of Pillsbury’s bakery flours, to make sure their per- 
if formance never varies. Such facilities as these enable 


Pillsbury to provide bakers at all times with flours 





of known and unchanging baking characteristics. 











wr , ; 
Well, I've worked with Pillsbury flour for a long time, P I b B k Fl 
and | know it’s good. But | never realized before how ] S uly S ad ery OUrS 
far Pillsbury goes to keep it good! 
PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Wauen you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of all 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. If our 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


4, 
Wrage. : 
KA oss. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


- OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago + Denver + Detroit - East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 
Kansas City + Los Angeles - Lovisville - Memphis + Minneapolis 
Mobile - New Orleans - New York City » Norfolk +» Oklahoma City 
Omahe * Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis « Salina + Salt Lake City 

San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 


SETTER PAGS SItInuece T6838 
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quent 


for. ANOTHER uicuty successrut YEAR 


Through the combined efforts of its competent sales and operating 
staff, shown below, sales and production of Kansas, Spring and Soft 
flours have topped the 1,000,000-bbl mark for the third successive year. 


gph Det 
gp.» » FOR ALL YOUR FLOURS 









Reading from left to right—(Front row): R. A. Deitrich, representative, Detroit, Mich.; Elmer Schrameyer, salesman, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Ray Schrameyer, representative, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. J. Grover, Jr., sales manager, Food Products Division, St. Louis, Mo.; 
P. E. Rhein, representative, Toledo, Ohio; W. T. Ryder, representative, Tampa, Fla.; P. D. Hays, sales director, Southern Division, 
St. Louis, Mo.; L. V. Mika, sales director, Central States Division, St. Louis, Mo. (Second row): E. D. Greenleaf, representative, 
Auburn, Me.; H. L. Shingledecker, representative, Youngstown, Ohio; Don M. Kelly, representative, Chicago, Ill.; H. J. Stapenhorst, 
sales director, City and Local Division, St. Louis, Mo.; C. E. Nieman, representative, Cincinnati, Ohio; L. C. Chase, vice president and 
general manager, St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. Barrows, sales manager, St. Louis, Mo.; Lee R. Whidby, representative, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Clarence O'Gordon, representative, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. E. Starnes, manager, Food Products Division, St. Louis, Mo. (Third row): 
G. C. Giessing, credit manager, St. Louis, Mo.; B. V. Hopper, sales director, Eastern Division, St. Louis, Mo.; M. J. Gerrits, branch 
manager, New York, N. ¥.; Geo. S. O. Smith, mill superintendent, St. Louis, Mo.; R. W. Althoff, salesman, Xenia, Ohio; A. W. Sparks, 
salesman, Mt. Carmel, Ul; Carl A. Walti, representative, Syracuse, N. Y. (Fourth row): H. E. Hart, branch manager, Boston, Mass.; 
Geo. Gillen, salesman, St. Louis, Mo.; E. J. Bold, salesman, St. Louis, Mo.; A. L. Christman, production manager, St. Louis, Mo.; Edw. 
M. Peek, representative, Pittsburgh, Pa.; KE. E. Smith, representative, Allentown, Pa.; N. M. Thompson, salesman, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Don E. Kraemer, salesman, Baltimore, Md., and A. B. Dickerson, representative, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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RO-BREA 


ENRICHED 


Lf You Believe 


In America - 


You know we are going | 
to have another great up- 

surge of buying power 

and living standards. 


You know to keep pace 
you must have fine foods 
such as Thoro-Bread for 
your consumers. 


Only if you do not be- 
lieve this should you take 
any other course. 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Everything points to a continuing 
KELLY’S FAMOUS era. Bigger 
incomes, better tastes, a richer 
sense of values—all this will make 


Flour Milling Capacity it a must for you to have the best 
5000 Sacks quality to stay in the merchandis- 
Grain Storage Capacity ing march. KELLY’S FAMOUS 


1,000,000 Bushels is in step. 
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MOUS “he WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY » 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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own Urier 


FLO U R 


Housewives using Town Crier the first 
time buy it again to see if the second 
bag will be as good. Those who use 


it twice become consistent users, be- 


cause they are then convinced. 
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THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING 
KANSAS CITY 








Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. ~ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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WE select the best wheat we can buy from the four 


major hard winter wheat states. You will agree it is 
“cut out for a fine flour” when you try I-H—it is really 


worth crowing about. 


THE ISMERT-“IINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE e KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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[NAME the type of flour you use. 
GENERAL OFFICES Standard Milling Company makes it—uniform in 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. © Quality—uniform in performance. “Standard” 
— flours bring modern milling right to your door. 
MILLS Invite them to come in and serve you. 


«MINNEAPOLIS STAN DAR MILLING 


«BUFFALO COMPANY 
BAKERY FLOURS 


This is an airplane photo of one of the great 
modern mills of Standard Milling Company. 













Standard ciours 
BRING MODERN MILLING 
RIGHT TO YOUR DOOR! 
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Flour Needs to Continue Beyond War 
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Labor May Be Slow 
in Returning to 
Flour Mill Jobs 


Severe cutbacks in war goods con- 
icts have had little immediate ef- 
{ on the labor supply in flour mills, 
preliminary survey has_ shown. 
irly all mills are reporting labor 
tages and evidence of some re- 
tance on the part of highly paid 

workers to accept jobs as un- 
ed laborers in flour and feed 


the Wichita, Kansas, area, men 
ed in specialized work in the air- 


1e factories there, where they 

been making $75 a week with 
time, are classed as_ unskilled 
x in flour mills. Those displaced 
kers are not yet ready to accept 
wage prevailing in flour mills in 
area. A large number of those 
ing the airplane factories have 
the city. Some have gone to the 

Coast and to other sections 
e there is still a demand for 
ed laborers in their particular 
ts. Others have retired from 


work to go back to the farms 
d jobs they had before they went 
ir work. 
ls in the Wichita area were op- 
ng from 70 to 100% last week. 
a lack of labor prevented full 
ition in those mills working less 


1 100% of capacity. 
llers in the Kansas city area 
that there has been no marked 


ovement in the labor supply sit- 
on in that area. It is likely that 


will be somewhat more avail- 
for flour and feed mills shortly 
after V-J Day, but the prospect is 
that it may take labor some time to 
readjust its thinking to the wage 
scale allowed for mill work. 

The principal labor shortage is on 
the packing floor and in the ware- 
house with skilled jobs filled in most 
cases. 

Common labor in war plants has 
been paid a much higher scale than 
that paid in mijls and the rate prob- 
ably will not be allowed to increase 
without considerable delay. It is pos- 
sible that this type of labor is antici- 
pating an immediate increase in the 
activity of other “iuxury” industries 
such the radio, refrigerator, and 
household appliance industries and 
will attempt to wait for jobs in those 
lines to cpen. 

Many of the war 
will remain idle, 


labor 
able 


as 


workers probably 
living on their sav- 
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SUBSTANTIAL ARMY NEED AND 
LARGE UNRRA ROLE EXPECTED 


—-<>-- — 
Transportation and Bag Problems Eased by V-J Day— 
UNRRA Food Board Allocating Wheat to Foreign 
Nations—Flour Stocks Not Excessive 





ings and on unemployment compen- 
sation in the reconversion period be- 
fore they attempt to find employment 
in the higher paying industries. 

In Minneapolis, the labor situation 
has remuined relatively unchanged 
over the past 10 days. There are 
several war plants in that area and 
it is expected that the supply situa- 
tion will improve within the near 
future. 





Quick Improvement Seen After 


V-J Day for 


Washington, D. C. While there 
will remain a big demand for freight 
cars to handle army business, now 
that the end of World War II is 
near, it was expected that announced 
ordnance cutbacks and the impend- 
ing cancellation of numerous other 
wartime industrial activities would 
tend to correct at once a great part 
of the freight car difficulties. 

During July the army required 
292,000 boxears for full carloads and 
an additional number for consolidated 
small lot shipments. 


Boxcar Situation 


It was reported that the army 
on Aug. 11 canceled shipping direc- 
tions on approximately 50,000 carloads 
of war material scheduled 
ment to West Coast ports. 

The labor 
elevators will 
handling the remainder of 
crop of wheat, many 
lieve. Inability to obtain a sufficient 
number of unloading crews, rather 
than a shortage of boxcars, will ham- 
per movement of the crop. 


for ship- 
terminal 
bottleneck in 
the 1945 
observers be- 


shortage at 


be the 





Chinese Food Relief Program Likely 
to Follow End of Pacific Hostilities 


Ha 


har 


de} 


for 


ith the official end of the Pacific 
ipparently a matter of only a 
nore days, there appears to be a 
ng possibility that a Chinese re- 
rogram will be presented to the 
d Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
1 Administration sometime soon. 


character of this program can 
erely a matter of speculation 
lis time, but with cereals the 


major foodstuff that appears to 
iilable in substantial quantities, 
ems likely that wheat and flour 
be an important part of any 
development. 
NRRA’s director 
Lehman, at the international 
rence of the agency in London, 
that the end of the Pacific war 
‘suddenly doubled” the work 
ling to be done. He estimated 
more than $2,000,000,000 in new 


general, Her- 


would be necessary to carry 
task. 
her flour trade changes likely 
accelerated by the end of the 
ic war include: 


stepping up of commercial flour 
nents to the Philippine Islands 
ne with greater availability of 
ing tonnage. 

spect of an early return of the 
iiian flour trade to private 
‘is. Hawaiian business is now un- 
government direction and flour 
that territory is purchased by 


the Department of Agriculture. Flour 
shipments to Hawaii by federal agen- 
cies have stepped up somewhat dur- 
ing the war, as a result of the in- 
creased population there. In 1944, 
these shipments amounted to 477,191 
sacks, compared with 301,894 in 1943. 
In prewar years Hawaiian business 
averaged around 300,000 sacks. 

The extent to which flour rather 
than wheat would be specified in any 
Chinese relief program would be 
partly dependent on the amount of 
destruction suffered by Chinese flour 
mills in the larger cities. Probably 
this destruction has not been exten- 
sive, and it is known that port flour 
mills were being operated under Jap- 
anese control. Shanghai, the princi- 
pal Chinese flour milling center, has 
been subjected to some bombing raids 
in recent months. Other important 
milling points in central China are 


Wusih and Hankow and in north 
China Tsinan and Tientsin. 
It seems likely that considerable 


damage may have been done to Jap- 
anese flour milling establishments, 
as many of the largest are located 
in cities that have been bombed se- 
verely, such as Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Nagoya and Kobe. If this surmise 
is correct, any Japanese relief would 


probably be largely in the form of 
flour rather than wheat. 
Tingfu F. Taiang, 


head of the 





Chinese delegation at the UNRRA 
council meeting in London, conferred 
last week with Director Lehman on 
his country’s relief problem. China 
has a long-term rehabilitation pro- 
gram totaling $3,493,000,000 and 
looks to UNRRA for 30% of this 
sum. 

Already in need of funds, UNRRA 
was planning a request for $1,500,- 
000,000 more in supplies to take care 


of Europe’s needs for 1946, exclusive 
of Russian requests which are now 


being studied. With the end the 
Pacific war in sight, the agency now 
faces the task of acquiring an addi- 
tional appropriation of several hun- 


at least, if it is to send 
and other supplies to 
the far eastern areas that would be- 
come accessible to relief once the 
Pacific fighting stops. 

Reporting on the world food situa- 
tion last week, the Combined Food 
Board of UNRRA stated that the 
outlook for 1945 and 1946 “can only 


dred millions, 
food, clothing 


be viewed with grave misgivings.” 
The board said the world faced a 


deficit of 1,800,000 tons of fats, com- 
pared with a 100,000-ton surplus last 
year. The deficit in meats is esti- 
mated at 1,900,000 tons, compared 
with a 1944 deficit of 100,000 tons. A 
shortage of 2,400,000 tons is expected 
in sugar, as against a shortage of 
only 200,000 tons last year. 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington 
the Northwestern 


Correspondent of 
Miller 


Washington, D. C.-The impact of 
the end of the war on flour and wheat 
purchasing is likely to be sub- 
stantial immediately. Reporting to 
the nation on the Potsdam confer- 
ence, President Truman said: “Europe 
today is hungry. We must help to 
the limit of our strength and 
we will.” This statement will prob- 
ably find confirmation in consequen- 
tial UNRRA and foreign nation pur- 
chases. 


not 


week the Combined Food 
Board met to determine allocations 
of flour and wheat to liberated and 
allied nations. It is expected that 
following made at these 
sessions announcement of 


This 


decisions 


immediate 


allocations of wheat to foreign na- 
tions will be made. Probably the 
most important of these allocations 
of wheat will be those made to France 
for its home and North African re- 
quirements. These exports of wheat 
will be handled by private trade, the 


industry committee has been told. 


No Army Excess 
Flour procurement officials with 
U. S. Quartermaster Corps deny that 


their stocks exceed re 


curement 


sasonable pro- 
and say that military 
flour procurement will continue in 
substantial volume. Recent releases 
of flour to the Department of Agri- 
culture for UNRRA by the army rep- 
resent accommodations to that 
agency, army officers say. The USDA 
procurement office was unable to ob- 
tain the necessary supplies on short 
notice. The flour released by the 
army represented cancellations by 
war theater commanders. 

UNRRA officials reiterate their 
need of large quantities of wheat and 
flour for relief and see their 
operations as expanding. tegarding 
the the windup of the Pa- 
cific war, these officials expect a 
huge Chinese relief program which 
has not been detailed yet 

Virtually all 
ment officers 


levels 


feeding 


results of 


government 
are unanimous in 
belief that substantial flour and 
wheat demands are still to be met, 
although there are influential groups 
who are resisting any movement of 
food to foreign nations which might 


procure- 
the 


continue shortages in the United 
States. 
Bag Outlook Better 
Two situations which will be im- 
proved promptly when V-J Day oc- 


curs are those of transportation and 
bag supply shortages. American As- 
sociation of Railroad officials, while 
believing that military movement will 
remain large, say that the rush pres- 
sure will be alleviated, and there is 
an assurance in railroad circles that 
grain movement to terminals will be 
accomplished up to the capacity of 
the terminals to handle it. 

War Production Board container 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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Relief Expected in Bag Situation 
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OPA GRANTS PRICE RISE TO MILLS: 
TEXTILE ALLOTMENT INCREASE LIKELY 


anentdiipane 
Print Goods Prices May Be Increased 2%, Sheetings and Osna- 
burgs Get 5% Increase; OPA Makes Provision for 
Adjustable Pricing Arrangements, Also 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The textile bag 
supply situation for the flour milling 
and formula feed industries may be 
improved considerably for the com- 
ing fourth quarter as the result of 
two actions—one already taken and 
the second in the planning stage—by 
the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Last week OPA issued revised 
SO-114 which sets the limit on in- 
creases which may be taken by tex- 
tile mills on bagging materials and 
other cotton fabrics. 

The second constructive step—yet 
to be taken—involves an application 
by claimant agencies to the WPB 
textile division to grant an increased 
allocation of cotton textiles to the 
bag industry for the fourth quarter. 
Officials concerned with the supply 
problem say that they probably will 
ask for a minimum increase of 20% 
for the bag industry and it is believed 
that this appeal will be granted. The 
allocation of cotton textiles for the 
third quarter totaled 260,000,000 
yards. A 20% increase would amount 
to an additional 52,000,000 yards. 


2% Price Rise Approved 

Under the revised price order (SO- 
114), all producers of print cloth 
yarn fabrics will be permitted to 
charge 2% over present ceiling 
prices. Upon certification to OPA 
that the producer is paying the 1945 
textile workers’ wage increase or has 
applied to the National War Labor 
Board for approval to pay that in- 
crease, the fabric producer may in- 
crease his prices 5% above current 
ceilings. 

The same percentage increases un- 
der the same conditions apply to pro- 
ducers of sheeting yarn fabrics while 


osnaburg producers obtain 5% and 
8% increases, respectively. The 
greater percentage increase covers 


wage adjustments, changes in parity 
calculations for cotton and increases 
in mill conversion costs. 

It was pointed out by OPA offi- 
cials, however, that the percentage 
increases allowed under SO-114 will 
not be effective until new ceiling 
prices are issued for these textiles. 


Adjustable Pricing Arrangements 


To expedite sales under the revised 
order, OPA previously has amended 
Maximum Price Regulation 151 to 
permit adjustable pricing arrange- 
ments for sales of new textile bags. 
These adjustable pricing arrange- 
ments, while not entirely satisfac- 
tory, at least open the way for the 
procurement of bags by the feed 
and flour industries. The OPA action 
provoked some concern among bag 
companies which were unable to 
translate OPA price percentage au- 
thorizations into their bag costs. 

Walter Berger, feed management 
director for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, intervened to deter- 
mine what action might be taken by 
OPA to relieve feed manufacturers 
of increased costs which were in the 


nature of a penalty, through no fault 
of the formula feed industry. 

It was learned that indicated price 
increases for cotton bags will amount 
to approximately 25c per ton of feed. 
If OPA brings out its revised ceil- 
ings by Sept. 1, it is believed that 
the majority of feed manufacturers 
will be able to rely on present bag 
inventories and resume purchasing 
of new supplies at the adjusted ceil- 
ings and reflect the higher bag costs 
in their finished products. 


Bag Users Penalized 
Although OPA officials felt that 
millers and feed manufacturers could 
absorb the additional bag costs tem- 
porarily, the real reason for their 
failure to act was due to the time 
involved in getting through a price 


revision which could relieve bag 
users of this penalty. It is not be- 
lieved that a temporary price ad- 


justment could be taken for increased 
bag costs before a final price ad- 
justment on bags was made by OPA. 

There is a disposition in certain 
quarters to dismiss the increased cost 
of bags as insignificant. Others point 
out that while the per ton absorption 
is small, the total absorption, when 
translated into terms of large pro- 
duction for the big manufacturers, 
becomes a significant item in pro- 
duction costs. 

It was stated further that a mat- 
ter of principle is involved. OPA 
has acted to increase prices for the 
textile industry and the bag manu- 
facturers but the agency makes no 
effort to aid the milling and feed in- 
dustries. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECORD CARGO UNLOADED 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The freighter W. 
P. Snyder, Jr., which brought to Buf- 
falo the largest cargo of wheat ever 
delivered to an American port in an 
American vessel, completed unload- 





ing of the grain at the Marine Ele- 
vator A, Aug. 7. Part of the cargo 
previously had been unloaded at: the 
Lake & Rail Elevator. 

The Snyder’s cargo totaled 502;000 
bus of Canadian wheat. This cargo 
exceeded the previous record, held 
by the freighter W. G. Mather, by 
approximately 2,000 bus. 

The Snyder is owned by the Shen- 
ango Furnace Co. Boland & Cor- 
nelius in Buffalo are the agents for 
the vessel. Boland & Cornelius’ rep- 
resentatives said that on the next 
trip to Fort William the Snyder may 
load an even larger cargo of wheat, 
setting another new record. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY LEGAS RETIRES AS 
CANNON VALLEY TREASURER 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Henry Legas, 
who has been associated with lead- 
ing milling companies in the North- 
west for 47 years, retired effective 
Aug. 1 and is moving to San Jose, Cal. 

Since April, 1919, Mr. Legas has 
been with the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, first as auditor and 
later as treasurer. 

Mr. Legas was born in Paris. He 
came to the United States in 1889 
and, in 1890, joined a real estate firm 
in St. Paul. He first entered the 
milling business in 1898, becoming 
associated with Fred Hardenbergh in 
the National Milling Co. in Minne- 
apolis.s When the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co. lost its plant by fire in 
1914 it leased the National Milling 
Co. plant, and Mr. Legas continued 
with the Cannon Valley company for 
a year. For part of 1915 and 1916 
he was manager of a mill at Canby, 
Minn., which was owned by the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. In 1916 and 
1917 he was with Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Milwaukee, and then, until he 
again joined the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co. in 1919, he served with the 
United States Food Administration 
in Minneapolis. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

HEAD MILLER APPOINTED 

Beardstown, Il]l.—Clarence Bethke 
has been appointed head miller for 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. He had re- 
cently resigned as production super- 
intendent for the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

















Carry-Over Figures Show Heavy 
Wheat Disappearance in 1944-45 


Washington, D. C. Completing 
compilation of stocks in various po- 
sitions considerably earlier than in 
recent years, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports the July 1 
carry-over of old wheat in the United 
States at 281,000,000 bus, compared 
with 317,000,000 on the same date in 
1944, 622,000,000 for 1943 and 631,- 
750,000 for 1942, when they were 
the largest of record. 

Official figures on carry-over stocks 


of wheat are here shown (000’s 
omitted): 
July 1, July 1, July 1, 
1945 1944 1943 
On farms ~oeeee 89,631 103,742 192,336 
Int. mills, elevs. .. 41,824 30,382 103,804 
mor, Wikila i260. . 58,450 67,308 104,378 
A 4.48:60% weer i 32,381 58,990 
Visible (govt.) .... 67,185 82,912 162,151 
Total .280,790 316,675 621,659 


The 10-year (1934-43) average of 


wheat carry-over in all positions is 
271,066,000 bus. 

Disappearance of wheat from all 
storage positions during the period 
April 1 to July 1 was _ unusually 
heavy, at about 282,000,000 bus. Dur- 
ing the same period in 1944 it was 


228,000,000 bus; 1943, 280,000,000; 
1942, 179,000,000. The heavy move- 
ment left unusually low stocks at 


each of the storage positions. Dis- 
appearance for the full 1944-45 crop 
year was 1,115,000,000 bus, compared 
with 1,034,000,000 the preceding year. 

The bureau has instituted a new 
and expanded report giving carry- 
over stocks of wheat by states, shown 
in the accompanying table. 

Supplies of wheat for 1945-46 are 
estimated at 1,429,000,000 bus or 
slightly more than 1,395,000,000 avaii- 
able for 1944-45. This is consider- 
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ably above the 10-year (1932-41) pre- 
war average of 973,000,000, and is 
exceeded only by the 1,606,000,000 in 
1942-43 and 1,463,000,000 in 1943-44. 

Disappearance of wheat, including 
imports, during the 1944-45 season 
amounted to 1,137,000,000 bus, a drop 
of 106,000,000 from the record dis- 
appearance for the 1943-44 season, 
due largely to the big reduction in 
the use for feed. However, this was 
417,000,000 bus more than the 10.- 
year (1932-41) average disappear 
ance and 170,000,000 more than the 
disappearance in 1942-43. 

On the basis of the first 11 months 
exports of wheat and flour durin; 
the past season are expected to shov 
more than double the 66,000,000 bu 
of the previous season, while im 
ports will be only about a third o 
the 1943-44 record of 136,000,000. 

Milling of flour for the first 1 
months of the past season was neai 
ly 8% larger than in the sam 
months of the previous season, whe 
total millings were 582,000,000 bus. 
Larger supplies of feed grains and 
smaller livestock numbers reduced 
the use of wheat for feed last sea- 
son by about 40%, compared with a 














year earlier. 
WHEAT—CARRYOVER BY STATES, 
JULY 1, 1945, IN BUS 
(0000's omitted) 
, 
Int. M Mer. Off On 
& elev. mills farms? farms i 
N. Eng. 205 607 3 
Mm, 2 . 806 7,844 23,844 715 24 
Me ds. as 110 155 138 
Pa. ar 340 320 1,422 1,724 
Ohio 580 1,622 2 873 2,106 j 
Indiana 236 940 1,205 1,45 
Illinois. 190 2,829 1,995 19 
Mich. . 506 505 1.011 02 
Wis. .. 360 200 8,578 i 
Minn. .. 1,187 6,442 22,545 2,483 25 
lowa . 61 798 3 150 1 
Mo. . 150 580 1,547 S 
a? ae 6,600 1,280 9,093 
Ss. D 2,500 197 4 
Neb 617 1,218 
Kansas. 5,125 8,500 5 
Del . 11 5 26 
Mad. .. 99 278 2,073 223 
Virginia 135 7 813 1,01 ] 
W. Va.. 13 55 68 185 
N. CG. 95 222 $11 625 
s. C 7 32 20 52 110 
Georgia. 12 i 16 193 
as: < 24s 205 665 914 237 
Tenn 122 1 797 2: 
Alabama s . 68 19 
Miss. .. 11 55 1 
Arkansas 27 ne 27 11 
Louisiana ae ° 245 es 
Okla, .. 280 2,20 2,577 
Texas.. 965 17 9,990 1495 1 
Mont. . 2,6 95 1,287 16,993 
Idaho 2,267 639 2.906 1,364 
Wyoming 50 110 160 672 
Colorado 163 965 1,205 1.240 
N. M. 17 19 3t 23 
Arizona, 11 . 
Utah . 520 65 1,350 1,031 
Nevada 24 - 24 y 
Wash. 8,454 031 13,741 1,281 
Oregon 1.804 1,318 1,024 1,617 
Cal. ... 1,296 793 2,089 9 
Unallo 
cated 8,152 8 
U.S 141,824 8,450 171,981 89,631 
*Unallocated to avoid disclosing 
vidual operations 
tIncludes, in addition to stocks 
in interior mills and elevators and 
chant mills, commercial stocks at ter 
and those owned by CCC and _ store 
own bins 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FUMIGATION GAS KILLS TWO 
Malad, Idaho.—Two small _ hoys 
were found dead Aug. 6 in_ the 


Crowther Brothers Milling Co. plant, 
when it was opened following a per!- 
odic fumigation of the premises. The 
boys entered the mill through a base- 
ment window sometime the eveiiing 
before, it is believed. 
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ATCHISON CAVE MAY BE 
USED FOR ALFALFA MEAL 


Atchison, Kansas. The Kansas 
Industrial Commission is studying the 
possibility of using the refrige! ted 
$2,000,060 cave here for alfalfa meal, 
and the feed industry is interested in 
developments. Maurice Fager of the 
commission, and Dr. Ralph E. Silke? 
of Kansas State College plan to 1M 
spect the cave this week. 
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MILLFEED PROTEIN 
CONTENT DECLINES 


Millers National Federation Notes 
Need of Attention to Label 
Guarantee of Analysis 


Chicago, Ill.—All millers grinding 
.ard winter wheat or soft winter 
wheat should pay particular atten- 
tion to their millfeed analysis guar- 
intees, officials of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation advise. The pro- 
ein content of this year’s crop of 
soft winter wheat in the central 
states is sharply lower than for sev- 
ral years past, and the protein con- 
nt of the crop of hard winter wheat 
; well below normal for the second 
ucecessive year. 

“While we have seen only a few 
alyses of millfeed produced from 
ie 1945 crop, it is fairly obvious 
at large quantities of these prod- 

ts will contain a substantially low- 

percentage of protein than has 
ually been the case,” the federa- 
yn statement pointed out. “A pro- 
in content that was conservatively 
tated a year or two ago may be too 

h to be obtained in this year’s 

llfeed.” 

Each Case Separate 

Each miller will have to determine 
iat will be a safe figure to guar- 
itee in his own case, as wheats in 


ferent areas naturally vary more 

less in their protein and fiber 
ntent and the protein percentage 
ilso is influenced by the kind of 
1 wheat mix the miller is using. 
Feed control officials in many 


tates do not attempt to regulate the 
1alyses of wheat millfeeds as long 
s they are honestly labeled. Those 
licials, however, are usually insist- 
ent upon the product containing the 
ercentage of protein stated on label. 
\ttempts have been made by con- 
trol officials in several southern 
tates to maintain 16% protein in 
iorts and 14.5 or 15% protein in 
bran. The Millers National Federa- 
has argued for some time that 
{tempting to maintain the protein 
reentage in millfeeds is in effect 
attempt to control nature, which 
the only agency known to have 
ny influence upon the amount of 
protein in wheat. Several of the 
southern control officials, the federa- 
states, have finally been con- 
need that their policy is highly im- 
ictical, and their states now fol- 
the procedure which is common 


‘where—requiring the miller to 
conform to whatever guarantee he 


ses to make. 

The federation reports that a few 
d control officials continue to cling, 
part or in whole, to their deter- 
ination to require millfeeds to con- 
rm to arbitrary and frequently un- 
tainable standards. These states, 
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according to the federation, are Tex- 
as, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Florida. 

“Millers who ship millfeeds to these 
states will need to be prepared to 
explain again a few facts of nature 
to feed inspectors and control offi- 
cials,” the federation statement con- 
cludes. 
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BAKERS’ GOLF TOURNAMENTS 


New York, N. Y.—The Bakers 
Club, Inc., New York, announces golf 
tournaments and outdoor meetings 
to be held on Aug. 28 at Bonnie 
Briar Country Club, Larchmont; 
Sept. 11 at Winged Foot Golf Club; 
Oct. 18 at the Westchester Country 
Club. Reservations are also being 
made by members of this group to 
attend the annual meeting of the 
Philadelphia Bakers Club at Galen 
Hall, Wernersville, Pa., Sept. 14-16. 
This is the tournament for the Lee 
Marshall Cup in which teams from 
several of the eastern bakers’ clubs 
compete. 
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CENTRAL FEED ASSOCIATION 
DROPS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The annual Mil- 
waukee convention of the Central Re- 
tail Feed Association, Inc., originally 
set for Sept. 10 and 11, has been can- 
celed in co-operation with the Office 
of Defense Transportation. Instead 
of the large convention, five or six 
afternoon and evening wartime meet- 
ings will be held in various parts of 
the state in September. 

These meetings are not in violation 
of ODT orders, as there will not be 
more than 50 people requiring hotel 
facilities and railroad accommoda- 
tions. The members at these meet- 
ings will also elect six delegates and 
six alternates to attend an annual 
association meeting to be held at the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee, Nov. 5. 

This session will be limited to an 
official attendance of less than 50 
persons in order to comply with ODT 
regulations. 
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FLOUR WEEVIL-FREE IN 
LOUISVILLE INSPECTION 


Louisville, Ky. White flour used 
by bakeries and other food proces- 
sors was found almost weevil-free 
in a check of Louisville establish- 
ments, Mrs. Sarah V. Dugan, direc- 
tor of foods, drugs and hotels, said 
last week. About three tons of 
flour were quarantined and ordered 
destroyed by federal, state and city- 
county inspectors who have com- 
pleted inspection, she said. Ordered 
destroyed were 2,500 lbs of rice flour, 
Klotz Confection Co., 1,200 lbs of rye 
flour, Grennan Bakeries, Inc., 2,750 
Ibs of rye and whole wheat flour, 
Linker Bros., Inc. 











Hickenlooper to Address Flour Men 


B. B. Hicken- 
United States senator from 
wa, and Frank Herbert, Chicago, 
past president of the National 
\ssociation of Flour Distributors, 
ve been invited to address a one- 
y meeting of the Iowa Association 
Flour Distributors at Hotel Fort 
es Moines, Aug. 24. 
Senator Hickenlooper will give the 
our distributors his view of what 
'o expect in the postwar period, and 
Mr. Herbert will discuss distribution 
problems. 
Earl E. Dusenbery, president of the 
Jowa association, said members of the 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Oper, 


Des Moines Feed and Grain Club and 
members of the baking industry here 
will be invited to the meeting. 
Distributors holding membership in 
the Iowa association are: G. S. John- 
son Co., Davenport; Dennis Bros., 
Dubuque; Waterloo Mills Co., Water- 
loo; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Mason City; 
Lester O. Boggs, Creston; Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Sioux City; J. H. 
Wake, Oskaloosa; Rooster Mills, 
Dubuque; Carpenter Johnson Co., 
Cedar Rapids; Doyne Flour & Feed 
Co., Marshalltown; Iowa Feed Co., 
Des Moines; Earl E. Dusenbery Co., 
Des Moines, and H. Earl Delapp, Wa- 


seca, Minn. 





CANADIAN 


ELEVATOR 
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EXPLODES—The worst blast in the history 
of the Canadian grain industry occurred Aug. 


7 when Elevator No. 5 of 


the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Ltd., was wrecked by a dust explosion. 
Seventeer men are known to be dead, four are missing and 28 injured 
workers are in hospitals as a result of the blast. Eye witnesses said that 
flames shot 300 ft upward from the wrecked structure. 





Dust Explosion in Canadian Elevator 
Brings Death to at Least 17 Workers 


Port Arthur, Ont.—An explosion 
which wrecked the workhouse of ele- 
vator No. 5 of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, Ltd., was responsible for 
the death of at least 17 workmen. 
Four men still are missing and 28 
are in hospitals. The explosion oc- 
curred at about 9 o’clock on the 
morning of Aug. 7. 

The explosion, the greatest experi- 
enced in grain elevator operations in 
Canada’s history, presumably result- 
ed from the accumulation of grain 
dust. 

The workhouse will have to be re- 
built. The structure collapsed and 
the majority of the dead were trapped 
in the wreckage. Flames shot 300 
feet upward from the 180-foot build- 
ing. 

The blast shook the twin cities of 
Port Arthur and Fort William short- 
ly after 9 a.m. 

Seventy men were employed at the 
elevator, one of a group of grain 
houses located on the waterfront 
about three miles from the center of 
Port Arthur. 

Bodies of four of the workmen were 
found more than 200 feet from the 
elevator. The men killed or injured 
were at their jobs in the workhouse 
where the grain is unloaded and 
cleaned before being transferred to 
the storage annex, from where it is 
loaded into ships. 

“It is the worst explosion we ever 
had,” John Burton of the eastern 
terminal elevator said. “A sheet of 
flame 200 to 300 feet long swept from 





the workhouse at the instant of the 
explosion. The concrete walls col- 
lapsed, leaving only the beams and 
columns standing.” 

The elevator, with the workhouse, 
was valued at approximately $1,750,- 
000. There is no indication of the 
quantity of grain in the workhouse 
at the time of the disaster. 
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BRIEF STRIKE IN UNION 
FIGHT AT BALLARD MILL 


Louisville, Ky.—A walkout of union 
employees of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., held up production for a few 
hours at the firm’s Louisville plant 
Aug. 9, as a result of a union juris- 
dictional dispute. The company was 
not involved in the issue. 

The dispute arose over the dis- 
charge of 16 men suspended from 
the AFL Grain Processors Union be- 
cause they sought membership in the 
AFL Truck Drivers Union, Local 89. 

W. C. Burrow, negotiator for the 
truck drivers’ union, said when the 
16 men were discharged the other 
workers tied up the plant in a walk- 
out which suspended all transporta- 
tion in and out of the mill. As a 
result, he added, about 200 of the 
employees signed up for membership 
in the truck drivers’ union. The 
union yesterday notified the com- 
pany it would negotiate for a new 
contract for the workers to replace 
the present contract which expires 
Oct. 11. 
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Official Interpretations for 
Flour Package Differentials 


Washington, D. C.—The following 
official interpretations have been is- 
sued by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration concerning MPR 296, the flour 


price ceiling regulation. The inter- 
pretations involve package differ- 


entials for family flour packaged in 
containers other than 100-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Question: Whenever family flour 
packaged in the seller’s containers 
other than 100-lb cotton sacks is in- 
volved, must the selling price be 
stated on the invoice of sale in such 
manner as to show the differential 
charged for the particular container? 

Answer: No. The seller may show 
a single price only. Such price must 
not exceed the sum of the applicable 
maximum price for family flour in 
100-lb cotton sacks as set forth in 
paragraph V of appendix A and the 
appropriate package differential set 


<p 


forth in paragraph VIII (D) of ap- 
pendix A. The provisions of the 
regulation do not require the seller to 
invoice the package differential as a 
separate item. 

Question: If the invoice of the sale 
of family flour packaged in contain- 
ers other than 100-lb cotton sacks 
partly states the differential charged 
for the particular container, may such 
differential exceed the appropriate 
differential for such type of container 
as specified in paragraph VIII (D) of 
appendix A. 

Answer: Yes, if the selling price 
of the flour does not exceed the 
maximum price that may be lawfully 
charged, the seller may invoice the 
sale to indicate a greater package 
differential than that specified in 
paragraph VIII (D) of appendix A. 
However, he may not indicate that 
such package differential is in acgord- 
ance with that specified by the OPA. 


Mills Puzzled by Unfilled Order 
Problem on Alcohol Grits Change 


While the proposed removal of the 
flour millers’ subsidy on the produc- 
tion of granular flour for alcohol 
probably would not affect unfilled or- 
ders for this product on mill books, 
millers are fearful that government 
action to eliminate the purchase of 
alcohol made from these grits might 
bring substantial cancellations of or- 
ders from distillers. 

Sales already made by mills would 
be entitled to the subsidy payments 
under terms of DSC Regulation No. 4, 
which governs subsidy payment pro- 
cedure, provided the product was 
ground out within the terms of the 
regulation. At the same time, it is 
pointed out that the regulation makes 
no distinction between wheat flour 
for human consumption and granular 


wheat flour and that the basic regu- 
lation would have to be_ revised 
through amendment before the sub- 


sidy payments could be stopped on 


granular flour without stopping them 


on all flour. 

Unfilled orders from distillers on 
mill books are somewhat larger than 
normal for this time of the month 
and generally cover the alcohol mak- 
ers’ requirements of this product for 
the remainder of August and in some 
cases into early September. In view 
of the complexities of changing the 
terms of DSC No. 4 and requirement 
of notice of termination of the sub- 
sidy it is doubtful if the subsidy on 
granular flour could be removed be- 
fore September. 

Millers see little possibility of the 
use of granular flour without the 
milling subsidy, as it would be too 
high in cost compared with some 
ground grains that probably would 
be substituted. The basic material 
of most of the industrial distillers in 
peacetime is molasses, but the mo- 
lasses supply is short because of the 
world wide sugar shortage resulting 
from the short Cuban sugar crop. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Reports 
Larger Sales, Satisfactory Profit 


Expansion of 
Flour Mills 
with a 


Kansas City, Mo. 
sales and activities o 
of America, Inc., together 
completely satisfactory profit record, 
were shown in the company’s report 
to its security holders on the year 
ending May 31, 1945. 

Operating five mills of 24,000 sacks 
daily flour capacity and starting dur- 
ing the year two new commercial 
feed mills of 300 tons daily capacity, 
the company showed a net income 
after all taxes and interest of $357,- 
852, compared with $434,270 for the 
previous year. Operating income 
was $760,649, compared with $884,- 
412 the previous year. However, 
about $100,000 more was spent on 
property maintenanee and deprecia- 
tion, so the two years compare fa- 
vorably. 

The two new feed mills are at Fort 
Scott, Kansas, and Cherokee, Okla. 
They are valued in the statement at 
more than $93,000, so represent a 
substantial addition to the company’s 
many facilities. At the five flour 
mills, in Kansas City, St. Louis, Fort 





Scott, Kansas, Alva, Okla., and Great 
Bend, Kansas, the company has 4,- 
585,000 bus grain storage, and sup- 
plemental storage brings the total 
to about 6,000,000. 

Among the company’s activities this 
year was the packing of 5,300,000 
lbs of soup for the government at the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company plant 
in St. Louis, which has facilities to 
produce 7,000 cases of cereals a day. 

E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
company, also pointed out in his re- 
port that earnings enabled the or- 
ganization to authorize payment of 
6% interest on the 4% income notes 
of the company, or $60 on each $1,000 
note. The additional 2% represents 
deferred interest authorized to be 
paid in this manner. No dividends 
on common stock are permitted until 
conditions of the reorganization plan 
are met, which promises to be accom- 
plished in another year. However, 
net income this year is the equiva- 
lent of $2.03 per share on the stock 
outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year. 
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Net sales for the company amount- 
ed to $28,493,163, compared with $25,- 
593,702 the previous year. Taxes 
amounted to $279,439, about $30,000 
less than the previous 12 months. 

Mr. Mitchell referred in his report 
to the honor conferred upon the em- 
ployees of the North Kansas City, 
Mo., mill by the War Food Adminis- 
tration May 26. The employees at 
that time were given the Achieve- 
ment A award for outstanding war 
production work. 

He also noted with regret the death 
of Fred C. Vincent, director of the 
company. Mr. Vincent was replaced 
on the board by Edgar Shook. 
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Increase in Flour 
Handling Charge 
Refused 


New York, N. Y.—The application 
for increased flour handling costs, 
made by the New York City Ter- 
minals and amounting to 3c cwt, has 
been denied, pending a further hear- 
ing. Had this advance been granted, 
it would have made it virtually im- 
possible for flour distributors of this 








Following is the statement and city to operate under the mark-up 
balance sheet: now granted them by the OPA. 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
Statements of Income and Surplus for the Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1945 
INCOME 
Net sales é‘ 7 NS 
Storage and other operating income 117,179 
$.493.1 
Cost of Sales and Operating Expenses 
Cost of woods sold, exclusive of items hown eparatels 
below oe nese : miles 15,8 ) 
Selling, general and administrative expense exelu 
items shown separately below 960.1 1 
Depreciation and maintenance re _ a9, yi 
Insurance and taxes, other than federal income and ex 
cess profits taxes l 1 
Other Income and Deductions (net) 
Interest on long-term debt 819.97 
OCUNOr WMCOPORE a5c 06.6068 608-0 581 
01 ) 
Other income 1 
Provision for Federal Income Taxe Estimated 
Normal income tax and surtax 1 ) 
Excess profit tax (less credit 
$7.173.19) 1 4 
Net neome insferred to earned urplu 7.8 
SURPLUS 
Kart 
Balance at May $31 1944 79 
ADD 
Interest accrued on R51 OOOO ” \ n ea ! ! 
into common stock of like pat ilue 1 ) 
Transfer to capital surplus of unrequired ha i n 
for special contract settlement (reserve dl 
reorganization) 
Net income for year 
LESS 
I n is} a fixe 
Balan i M l 19 :. 3 
( \} 
ASSETS 
Cur n Asset 
Cash and United State Tre u Bill 
Notes, draft and account re | 
Trade 1 
Other 1 
1 
LESS Reserve for bad debt 9 
Marginal deposit after adjustmet t ( 
tures) to market as of May l 94 1 
Inventories 
Total current a 
Investments and Other \ 
Board of Trade memberst t $21,71 
served 
Other investment 
Postwar refund of exce profit tan 1{ 
Fixed assets gg 
LESS Reserve for lepreciation 1 
Prepaid expense and d rred " 
Goodwill 
LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Current Liabilitic 
Unsecured note pavable bat 19 
Accounts payable 
EOS “s5-6-1e/s oe 141.79 
Sundry, including withholding taxe 1 
Federal income and exces profit taxe mat 
Other taxes os 
Interest on long term debt 
Accrued alarie and wage 
Total current liabilities 9 
Deferred interest on long-term debt 
Long-Term Debt Due Sept. 1 1960 
(Issued or reserved for issue to note hol ece 
sor company) 
Twenty-year 1% onvertible ubordinated, income in 
ing fund notes . os ‘ ‘ 1 ) 
Noninterest bearing, nonvoting ubordinated retiremet? 
fund certificates of indebtednes 199,860.00 1 
Capital Stock—Common 
Share 
Authorized $5 par value 5 P 600.000 $¢ 2 000.000.00 
Reserved for conversion of long-term notes 85,600 1,428,000.00 
Available for issue J 7 ¢ 14.400 ¢ 1.572.000.00 
Issued) (including 1,646 hares issuable on 
presentation of securities of predece or) 175.90 S79 
Surplus— 
30 | Ree ie or 260,09 
Earned, since April 1, 1941 .......... 1 267.05 1,61 
$ 7,07 
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Washington, D. C.—If 
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LY LOWEST COST OUTPUT 


WANTED BY U. S. HEREAFTER 


\department of Agriculture Officials Recommend End to 
p § 


Villers’ Subsidy Payments on Granular Flour — Al- 


cohol Program to Take Sharp Drop After V-J Day 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


recommen- 
ions now formulated by Depart- 
it of Agriculture officials are ap- 
ed by Secretary Anderson, sub- 
ed granular wheat flour will be 
pped from the industrial alcohol 
rram_ shortly after official V-J 

Department officials are rec- 
nending basically that the post 


| day alcohol production be limited 


the lowest cost producers, and 
expected that the alcohol pro- 
ion level will be drastically re- 
ed 
reaction of Secretary Ander- 
o these recommendations has 
been ascertained, but in view of 
previously stated purpose to re- 
subsidy payments as quickly 
ossible it appears that he will 
ww the advice of his counselors. 
the payment of 
ubsidy to millers on production 
ileohol grits presumably would 
the procedure outlined in DSC 
lation No. 4. Under the terms 
is regulation, the industry would 
ven 10 days’ notice of the ter- 
tion of the subsidy payments, 
there is no sign now that this 
of the subsidy will end before 
mber. 
Alcohol Curtailment 
wever, it is believed that cur- 
nt of war alcohol production 
follow promptly, once V-J day 
en declared officially and there 
tle justification seen by De- 
ient of Agriculture officials for 
uing subsidy payments’ on 
used for granular flour. 
learned from _ reliable 
es that the government will re- 
only 20,000,000 gals of alcohol 
hly after V-J day, half of which 
be taken from the stockpile 
will amount to 85,000,000 gals 
he end of August. This will 
only 10,000,000 gals to come 
new production. This compares 
iverage monthly output of 50,- 
00 gals in the past year. How 
ly this lowered production level 
ye attained cannot be estimated 
‘fficial sources predict that it 
d come quickly as there would 
ittle cause to continue to spend 
rnment funds for unneeded al- 


was 


cono} 


Ja 
su 
co 


> 
iT 


four 
trial 


ex 


ol \ 


for 


I 
I 


or to the announcement of the 
inese acceptance of the Allied 
ender terms, officials of the al- 
ol division of the War Production 
rd said that for the remaining 
months of 1945 indicated indus- 
ilcohol requirements would not 
d 35,000,000 gals monthly out 
hich 15,000,000 would be required 
the synthetic rubber program. 


However, it was admitted that after 
V-J day substantial cuts in indus- 


trial aleohol production 


will be ef- 


fected, particularly in 
category. 

Under a curtailed program sound 
government policy would involve only 
use of the lowest cost producers, it 
is stated. At the Department of 
Agriculture there has been consider- 
able sentiment against the continued 
use of granular wheat flour which 
has received subsidy payments from 
the Defense Supplies Corp. With al- 
cohol requirements falling below the 
industry's capacity to produce, there 
will no longer be justification for 
maintaining this type of production, 
officials say. 


the military 


Granular Output 


The termination of the _ official 
granular flour program will release 
some milling capacity for regular 


flour production and at the same time 
is likely to curtail millfeed output 
by about 6%. 

Since the program officially started 
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in January, 1943, mills produced 
around 44,000,000 sacks for an av- 
erage monthly output of about 1,400,- 
000 sacks. From January, 1943, to 
May, 1945, the latest date covered 
by the government census figures, 
granular flour production was 41,797.- 
154 sacks. 

In recent months mills have aver- 
aged about 1,500,000 sacks of granu- 
lar flour per month and have used 
about 3,500,000 bus of wheat per 
month for this purpose. About 31,000 
tons of millfeed per month resulted 
from these operations. This mill- 
feed output was about 6% of the 
over-all total produced in May, but 
has averaged slightly more than that 
percentage over the past year. 

In the last few months about 30 to 


32 mills have been engaged in this 
type of production. Some of them 


have been running on granular flour 
exclusively and others only _ inter- 
mittently. In the last census report, 
12 of 30 mills operated on granular 
flour exclusively and these mills had 
a daily capacity of 23,886 sacks. 
These plants probably produced some- 
what less than half of the total gran- 
ular flour. 

No estimate of the capacity of the 
remaining 18 mills, which ran on 
granular flour only part of the time, 


is available but it is presumed that 
their capacity was at least double 
that of the 12 mills exclusively on 


this product. 

It would require about 47,000 sacks 
of capacity, operating full time, to 
turn out the amount of alcohol grits 
produced in recent months. 





- ° a : — ° 
Grain Use Figures for Beverage Distillers Listed 

Washington, D. C.—Officials of the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that beverage distillers will probably be granted use of 2,500,000 bus of grain 
other than corn for use in beverage production during September and Oc- 


tober. For the 


November-December 


period, beverage distillers will be 


granted 4,000,000 bus of grain of which half may be corn of not better than 


No. 4 grade. 


by-product for every 56 Ibs of grain used in the distillation process. 


However, distillers will be required to recover 15 Ibs of feed 


The 


program for the last two months of this year is tentative and subject to the 
final corn crop report, officials pointed out. 


Subsidized Export 
Sales Reach Total 
of 3,533,408 Sacks 


Washington, D. C.—Sales of flour 
under the 1945-46 wheat flour export 
subsidy program of the Commodity 
Credit: Corp. for the first three 
months of its existence amounted to 
3,533,408 sacks, the agency revealed 
in a recent release covering the pe- 
riod from May 1 to July 31, 1945. 

About two thirds of this total rep- 
resents sales to Cuba, a large part 
of which were accounted for by the 
special Cuban flour subsidy arrange- 
ment. 

Next to Cuba, Brazil was the 
largest buyer, followed by Ecuador, 
Colombia, Mexico and Venezuela, in 
that order. 

Following is a summary of the 
shipments by countries for the period 
from May 1 to July 31, 1945, in sacks 


of 100 lbs: 

(Juantity 

Country (ewt) 

American Virgin Isles ‘ 30 
Belgian Congo 550 
Brazil 101,695 
British Hondura 5 3,480 
British Virgin Ish 850 
Colombia , a9 111,417 
Costa Riea ; ‘ - 52,923 
Cuba > 2,430,808 
Dominican Republic : é 2,158 
Keuador eats P 160,961 
El Salvador : ; pitch 7,752 
Guatemala A 16,344 
Haiti : ‘ 41,135 
Hondura ‘ ; 28,793 
Jamaica : 6,572 
Mexico oe 75,000 
Morocco : ‘ etek 8,012 
Netherland West Indie 8,556 
Newfoundland 8,894 
Nicaragua parte 13,045 
Panama 17,224 
Portugal : 800 
Spanish Moroceo and Tangier . 17,568 
Surinam 13,137 
Switzerland ; P 10,000 
Trinidad 1,592 
Venezuela 64,112 


Total ‘ “% a6 3,533,408 





Special Method Sought for Handling 


Contract Termination on Army Flour 


Chicago, Il]l—Army contract ter- 
mination officers in the Chicago 


quartermaster depot have agreed to 
seek approval of Washington head- 
quarters for the adoption of some 
commercial methods in the handling 
of any army flour contract termina- 
tions, following a recent meeting be- 
tween termination officers and offi- 
cials of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

At the Chicago conference, federa- 
tion officials outlined the items which 
would be included in the termination 
claims if the regular commercial set- 
tlement practices were followed, in- 
cluding adjustment for cash wheat 
price changes between the date of 
sale and date of termination, any loss 
on sacks, and settlement expenses. 
Present army flour contracts contain 
a clause which provides that, in the 
event of termination, the contract 
shall be settled in accordance with 
the contract settlement law of 1944, 
much of which is not adapted to cus- 
tomary flour contract procedure. 

The regular army termination pol- 


icy requires the allocation of spe- 
cific lots of raw materials to specific 
army contracts and the use of cost 
price of these lots rather than the 
market price of the raw material on 
the date of sale. Federation officials 
pointed out that it would be impos- 
sible in most cases to allocate wheat 
purchases to a specific flour sale, nor 


would such specific lots have any 
direct relationship to the raw ma- 
terial cost figured by the miller, 


in the flour sale price at the time it 
was made. 

If approval of Washington head- 
quarters is forthcoming, any flour 
contract termination will follow the 
commercial practice. Decision is ex- 
pected within a fortnight. Because 
such contracts would be settled on a 
different basis than most army con- 
tracts, the federation says it will 
likely prove desirable for a pre-ter- 
mination agreement to be executed 
between individual millers and the 
army, which would set forth all con- 
ditions of settlement in the event of 
termination of a contract. 


The matter also is being discussed 
with the Department of Agriculture 
officials in connection with flour pur- 
chases made by the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Commenting on contract termina- 
tion prospects, the federation said: 
“The end of the Japanese phase of 
the war may well bring a stoppage 


to many army flour contracts. Such 
contracts which are not then over- 
due must be settled but those 


which are overdue are just plain dead 
and no liability for market declines, 
subsidy losses, etce., will accrue 
against the army.” 

The procedure sought by the fed- 
eration would not apply to cases such 
as those last week in which the 
army canceled more than 150,000 
sacks of green dot flour contracts 
which had been scheduled for deliv- 
ery in May and June. The basis on 
which these contracts were dropped 
was shipping delinquency. Most of 
the cancellations last week were in 
the Southwest but one was reported 
in the Northwest. 
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AMPLE BOOKINGS, WAR NEWS 
CAUSE FLOUR SALES TO LAG 


Mills Taking Advantage of Lull to Catch Up on Deliv- 
eries—I'wo Schools of Thought on Postwar 
Price Action 


Further slackening in the inquiry 
for flour was evident last week, with 
the momentous events in connection 
with the Japanese war influencing all 
classes of buyers to assume a wait- 
ing attitude. Sales booked by mills 
in all regions represented only a frac- 

tion of capacity. In 


Sales view of the heavy 
Well backlogs of unfilled 
Below civilian and govern- 
Average ment orders, however, 


mills are not disap- 

pointed over the lull 
and are taking advantage of every 
opportunity to catch up with deliv- 
eries. The majority of buyers are 
protected by bookings ranging up to 
120 days. 

Action of wheat and flour prices 
following the ending of the Pacific 
war is uncertain. The flour buying 
trade has for months held to the 
idea that values will decline if for no 
other reason than granted war is 
bullish, peace should be bearish. The 
flour processing industry, on the other 
hand, is not wholly in agreement with 
view, since they are constantly re- 
minded that foreign relief needs for 
wheat and flour will continue heavy 
for many months after the cessation 
of hostilities. They also are aware 
of the strong price support policies 
of the government, which doubtless 
will take the form of tremendous 
export and stockpile buying as com- 
petition for millers in the cash wheat 
markets. This type of market sup- 
port already is under way, with re- 
cent purchases by the CCC in the 
Kansas City area privately estimated 
at up to 20,000,000 bus. The sup- 
port load is rendered somewhat 
more burdensome, however, by a fur- 
ther improvement of 18,000,000 bus 
during July in the previously esti- 
mated all-time record wheat crop. 

Although business for southwest- 


ern flour mills did not drop as low 
as expected for the first full week 
in August, it fell from 169% the pre- 
vious week to 27%. This compares 
with only 7% a year ago, when the 
same subsidy action prevailed. Sell- 
ing by mills definitely is limited by 
their ability to produce, since most 
of them are two to four weeks behind 
in their schedules and buyers are 
crying for deliveries. A few plants 
which have distillery contracts are 
watching that situation carefully, 
with the expectation that soon they 
may have this capacity available for 
flour. Export business also is lim- 
ited by production. Inquiry is good, 
even from European flour merchants, 
who as yet cannot buy direct. 
Springs Inquiry Ceases 
Inquiry for spring wheat flour in 
the Northwest virtually ceased and 
total sales represented only 27% of 
mill capacity. This compared with 
142% the previous week and 16% a 
year ago. The trade is well covered, 
mills have more business on their 
books than normally and directions 
are coming in at a very satisfactory 
rate. Some companies are behind on 
shipments. Further buying of im- 
portance at this time, therefore, is 
not expected. Spring clears are very 
scarce. Several mills have been try- 
ing to buy these grades to help keep 
their customers satisfied, but have 
found the market bare of offerings 
of both high and low protein clears. 
Prices on patents and clears are tight 
against the ceiling. No export sales 
of consequence have been made re- 
cently. Cuba and other Latin Amer- 
ican countries have considerable flour 
bought for shipment this month and 
are not expected to be in the market 
for awhile. Army buying of springs 
has ceased for the time being. No 
cancellations of army contracts with 





Semolina and Egg Scarcity Causing 
Macaroni Plants Embarrassment 


Eastern macaroni manufacturers 
continue to press for deliveries on 
previous semolina contracts, with 
their ingredient problems reported 
the worst in 25 years. Inadequate 
supplies of semolina and egg yolks 
have forced some paste product mak- 
ers to curtail operations and _ this, 
coupled with the heavy requisitions 
by the government, leaves the supply 
available to civilian consumers at a 
very low figure. 

Semolina buyers are putting forth 
every effort to obtain supplies, in- 
cluding attempts to make new book- 
ings with mills other than those hold- 
ing previous commitments. Durum 
millers, however, still are unable to 
correct the shortage, since daily ar- 
rivals of grain are hardly one half 
the quantity necessary to keep plants 
in full operation. A few cars of new 
crop durum have arrived at Minne- 
apolis, but millers say it will be two 
or three weeks yet before the move- 
ment increases enough to make any 
impression on the demand. 

Mill buyers take everything offered 
in the durum line at full ceilings for 
either spot or “to arrive” delivery. 


They are keenly interested in the 
development of the North Dakota 
crop and hoping for a dry harvest, 
which could easily add a bushel or 
more per acre to the estimated pro- 
duction. Even with the most grati- 
fying crop outcome, however, millers 
believe some action will be necessary 
to make available Canadian supplies 
of durum. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Aug. 11, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% Sees 
2 eee 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
ih SOR ats snke wades 141,861 72 
Previous week ........ 148,389 70 
See We i fens beb ants 193,639 99 
Crop year 
production 
Gury icAug. B1, 1046 .vccociesese 824,224 
July L-Aug. 12, 1044 wrcseceveees 1,069,237 


-er, representing 


spring wheat mills have been report- 
ed thus far, although there have been 
numerous changes in shipping in- 
structions. 


Eastern Volume Limited 

Buffalo trade has lagged since the 
first of the month, as most buyers 
apparently have their needs for the 
next 60 to 90 days covered. Consum- 
er demand for bakery products con- 
tinues at a high pitch, but the use 
of flour in retail establishments is 
curtailed by the scarcity of sugar 
and shortening. While only a light 
to fair volume of new sales is re- 
ported at New York, the aggregate 
is above the usual midmonth lull that 
follows pre-subsidy rushes. Inter- 
est of buyers subsided with the Jap- 
anese surrender announcement, and 
remains quiet as buyers await price 
reactions. Pittsburgh trade has been 
at a standstill since the subsidy rush 
and similar reports are made by Phil- 
adelphia handlers. Prices at the east- 
ern centers are firmly held. 

Chicago flour demand is quiet, with 
sales limited to small scattered fill- 
in lots. This is true of both family 
and bakery types. Shipping direc- 
tions are active and deliveries are 
going forward at a rapid pace. Bak- 
ery and family trade at Cleveland has 
dropped to light volume. St. Louis 
mills booked only small amounts last 
week, with demand limited to small 
lots for prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 
Clears are in good demand and spar- 
ingly offered. 


Southeastern Mills Busy 

New sales in the southeastern 
states are moderate: Most orders 
are for patent grades for immediate 
shipment, but mills are busy on pre- 
vious contracts and are unable to 
accept immediate delivery bookings. 
Labor shortages are curtailing the 


operations of some plants. Family 
flour sales are limited by scarcity 
of sugar and shortening. 

The Japanese surrender report 


brought about a little nervousness in 
the Pacific Northwest trade. Fears 
were expressed that Russian lend- 
lease orders might be canceled and 
domestic buyers showed little inclina- 
tion to take hold. Mills are doing 
some business with their old Philip- 
pine connections, with orders being 
allocated by the government to plants 
previously engaged in such trade. 
To date, the Philippine business has 
been handled privately, on the same 
payment basis as before the war. 


Production 

Flour production increased 60,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,705,969 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,645,097 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,161,898 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 67% of the 
mills reporting the figure was 3,143,- 
062 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 2,715,150. The output in the 
Northwest decreased 13,000 sacks. 
All other producing areas showed in- 
creases, as follows: Southwest 7,000 
sacks, Buffalo 49,000, central and 
southeastern states 2,000, north Pa- 
cific Coast 15,000. 
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INJUNCTION GRANTED 

Louisville, Ky.—A temporary in- 
junction against the Star Milling Co., 
Clinton, Ky., restraining the firm 
from shipping insanitary products in 
interstate commerce, was granted in 
federal court Aug. 8 on a complaint 
filed by federal food and drug offi- 
cials. 
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HEAVY FEED OUTPUT 
UNEQUAL TO DEMAND 


Mixers and Country Distributors Con- 
tinue to Clamor for All Ingre- 
dients—No Summer Slump 


Exceptionally heavy production of 
millfeeds and many other ingredients 
still is unable to fully satisfy the 
record breaking demand from feed 
manufacturers, country distributovs 
and large feeders. Week after week, 
reports are heard of the shortage of 
major ingredients, 
but the shortage 
is apparent only 
as related to the 
demand and not in 
comparison with 
This is borne out 





average supplies. 
by statistics of the Department of 


Agriculture showing that consump- 
tion of millfeeds, oil meals, alfalfa 
meal and dried grains from the brew- 
ing and distilling industries is far 
ahead of this time last year. With 
such demands running right through 
the summer period of green feeds, 
industry representatives are wonder- 
ing what the volume will be when 
the usual time for the cold weather 
pick-up arrives. 

The four major formula feed 
laying mash, broiler mash, hog sup- 
plement and 16% dairy feed—were 
selling at lower prices at the end of 
July than a year ago, a recent offi- 
cial price study reveals, but manufac- 
turers point out that the lower sell- 
ing prices cannot be maintained be- 
tween now and the new corn harvest 
unless wheat is made available for 
substitution at somewhere near the 
corn values. Some industry groups 
are directing requests to govern- 
ment feed management officials for 
lower priced wheat for feed manv- 
facturing, despite the recent about- 
face rejection by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson of an 
over-all feed wheat program. The 
index number of wholesale feed in- 
gredient prices for the country as a 
whole, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, remains steady 
at 165, as compared with 166.3 for 
the corresponding time last yea1 


Millfeed Offerings Lacking 


While the output of wheat feeds 


at spring wheat milling centers 
showed a further increase, ther 
were no- general market  offer- 


ings. Here and there some overtures 
were made covering trades for other 
ingredients, but no open lots were of- 
fered. A recent surprise develop- 
ment has been the reinstatement of 
country demand for mixed cars. In- 
quiry from this class of trade had 
shown some slackening during re- 
cent weeks because of the availabil- 
ity of new crop feed grains, but re- 
cently the demand from country (eal- 
ers and distributors has become ac- 
tive. While many flour mills ur 
doubtedly are “long” a considerable 
tonnage of wheat feeds, their deliver) 
situation has been fairly well cleared 
up and mills are inclined to stay 4s 
nearly so as possible. What little 
feed is booked on new orders, there- 
fore, is for reasonably near-by ship- 
ment. Mills consider their long posi 
tion safe since wheat millfeeds ar 
very attractively priced com} ared 
with feed grains and other feed items 

Chicago reports a continued tight! 
situation, although new crop oats and 
good pastures are available. Kansas 
City mills have little or no miilfeed 
to offer beyond filling commitments 
already made and for current neW 
needs of mixed car customers. Lin 
ited amounts of wheat feeds are Ire 
ported available along with sales 
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similar period a year ago. 
production to date totals 369,802 
tons, as compared with 342,707 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 


clear flour or ground wheat, but the 
proportion is not large. The mill- 
feed situation at Buffalo remains 
nractically unchanged with slightly 
larger production and allocations. 
No new offerings are available in the 
en market. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
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PACKAGING MEETING PLANNED 


st, the Southwest and at Buffalo New York, N. Y.—A two-day pack- 
:mounted to 59,120 tons last week, aging conference will be held Sept. 


cording to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
th an output of 57,964 tons in the 
ek previous and 49,747 tons in the 


18-19 at the Hotel New Yorker, as 
the principal feature of the first 
meeting of the American Manage- 
ment Association’s 1945 conference. 


<> — 


Crop. War Developments Break 
Wheat Prices Moderately 


Liberal CCC Buying Cushions Decline Started by 
Atomic Bomb, Russian Entry and Jap Peace Bid 


Vheat prices are moderately low- 13, although ordinary wheat held at 


er than a week ago, influenced by about 1%c over September. No. 1 
the suecession of the Pacific war de- wheat of 12% protein was selling at 


velopments, which started with the 3@3%c over the future, with a scale 
n entous announcements of the of 1%c for each 4% above that 
ic bomb, quickly followed by the level. Receipts Aug. 13 were 1,200 


Russian declaration of war and later 
the offer of the Japs 


cars at Kansas City, a continuation 
of a movement that is likely to be of 











to surrender sub-_ longer duration than usual. Demand 

Prices ject to certain for wheat by millers is not so heavy, 

| Moderately considerations for _ with the prospect of cutting back the 

Down their emperor. At alcohol program and the decline in 

one time during the flour sales influencing the market. 

week, prices were Buying of wheat by elevators and 

off as much as 5c bu on the near-by selling it to the CCC dominates the 
deliveries, but some recovery on Aug. market. 

13 reduced the losses to “%@3%ec. The following table shows approxi- 

Delay in final peace _ negotia- mate premiums indicated for cash 


tions and heavy buying operations of wheat at Kansas City compared with 


the Commodity Credit Corp. in the the September future, according to 
Southwest and central states cush- protein, as of Aug. 11: 
ioned the decline and brought about HARD AND DARK 
the slight upturn. Protein No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
- wu 1s " , 11.40 & less 1 a2 %w@ 1% -@ 1% 
he CCC buying program at Kan- 11.50-11.90 2 @ 4 : a P %@ 1% 
sas City, after considerable confu-  12.90-12.40 5 @ 8 1@7 1 @5- 
sion, developed a heavy volume, esti- js ho-1490 18 cisx we oie, 2 @,3 
mated privately at up to 20,000,000  15.00-16.90 184% @21% 174% @20%K 164% @19% 
bus in the area of that market alone. RED WHEAT 
The price was $1.58 bu for No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
wheat in store at that market and 4!! proteins 34@10 3 @9 2%@ 3% 
the ageney’s bid at Omaha remained CCC buying of low protein wheat 
at $1.57. This buying, while not at Enid, Okla., raised the basis 1c 
identified officially as price support, on wheat up to 11% protein, to 6c 
is viewed as competition for millers over Chicago September, delivered 
in obtaining grinding requirements, Galveston. Stronger proteins, how- 
despite the fact most of the grain ever, were easier, with 12% protein 
taken by the CCC is of lower protein quoted at 8c over, 13% 13c over and 
than millers desire. The agency is 14% protein 15c over Chicago Sep- 
ordering some of its purchases’ tember, as of Aug. 13. The forego- 
shipped immediately, but a good por- ing quotations are for No. 1 hard. 


tion is left in storage. Either way, Demand continues’ excellent at 
the wheat is out of circulation. Fort Worth, with ordinary No. 1 hard 
Ofiicial confirmation of privately wheat quoted Aug. 13 at 7@8c over 
reported improvement in total wheat Chicago September, 12% protein 9c 
production prospects during July was’ over, 12.50% 10c over and 13% at 
received on Aug. 10. The Crop Re-_ the ceiling of $1.80, basis delivered 
porting Board placed the spring Texas common points. 
Wheat outturn at 309,314,000 bus, an 
improvement of 15,000,000 over a Low Protein Springs Drop 
month ago, and the winter wheat Low protein cash wheat weakened 
probability at 837,000,000 bus, a at Minneapolis, influenced by _ in- 
gain of about 3,000,000. The total creasing offerings of new crop grain 
of 1,146,000,000 of all wheat is an and a less urgent milling demand. 
all-time reeord and the third billion- Wheat with 13% or higher protein 
bushel crop in the nation’s history. Still sells at full ceilings in both spot 


and ‘to arrive’ positions, but or- 
dinary types are slow sale. No. 1 
dark northern spring is quoted around 


Of t spring wheat production, 31,- 
896,( bus is durum, an improve- 
ment of 4,500,000 bus over the July 


1 estimate. 5c over the Minneapolis September 

Chicago September wheat closed future to the ceiling of $1.71, with 
Aug. 13 at $1.64%, down 1c for the the top of the range applying to just 
week; Minneapolis September at Under 13% protein. Low protein 
$1.59 off 3%c, and Kansas City Winter wheat from South Dakota is 
September at $1.56%, or %c lower. Slow sale, with much of this type 
Later positions at the various mar- g0ing to feed manufacturers on a 
kets lost 1% @5\ce. Rye futures de- basis of about 3c over Minneapolis 
clined 1% @3'%c with Chicago Sep- September. High protein winter 


wheat from Montana brings ceilings. 
All durum offerings move at the full 
maximums for both spot and to “ar- 
rive.” Only 53 cars of durum were 
included in last week’s Minneapolis 
receipts. 

The following table gives the ap- 


tember ending at $1.44% and Minne- 
apolis September at $1.36%. 


K. C. Premiums Easier 
With wheat still pouring in from 
the country, premiums on medium 
Proteins softened at Kansas City Aug. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

Previous Aug. 12, Aug. 14, Aug. 15, 

Aug. 11, 1945 week 1943 1942 
DUNN) oo Oss a ee eRe ae Ore 870,708 883,243 709,042 606,976 
eee ie ee ee ern re 1,290,426 sy 1,032,077 
i ee eee $99,457 348,092 
Central and Southeast ......... 615,393 450,894 
North Pacific Coast 356,578 270,111 
Totals Ste vele bik ob) hack wk Soe 3,705,969 3,645,097 3,161,898 3,148,062 2,715,150 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 67 64 


*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 


Percentage of activity July 1 to——., 



































Aug. 11, Previous Aug. 12 Aug. 14, Aug. 15, Aug. 11, Aug. 12, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1944 
Northwest ...... 88 89 74 67 56 4,146,223 
Southweat ..<.<s 93 93 83 80 74 7,005,090 
BUENO: 6-5-5 4-0-5: pale 91 83 72 80 60 2,702,080 
Central and Ss. E. 78 78 70 68 67 3,174,962 
No. Pacific Coast 101 97 80 79 69 2,130,938 
pa eee 90 88 76 75 66 21,357,392 19,159,293 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Be, G21 .h5%s 814,380 782,611 96 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 829,107 102 capacity output tivity 
OMe. MOG 5.645645 814,380 684,253 84 Awe: G=82 44% 667,800 511,916 77 
Two years ago.. 814,380 699,144 86 Previous week 667,800 510,157 77 
Five-year average ........ 76 ON? GEO wcucse 660,498 439,276 67 
"OmrVORT BVOTEEE nso civascseecdass 71 Two years ago.. 738,822 53 
Kansas City Five-ye@r AVETABC ..cccccscccccece 56 
rer aS eae 91 POs VORT BAVOURRS 61k 0 660 ké vs se bbws 54 
Previous week 80 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago 9: 71 estimated, 
Rwo years ago.. 55%, 232,877 ae Minneapolis 
Five-year average .... Shales kes 73 
Ten-year Average ....cceceeee 70 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
ee capacity output tivity 
Wichita Aug: 6-11 2... 321,360 324,359 101 
Aug. 5-11 111,132 95 Previous week 321,360 337,304 105 
Previous week 111,132 94 Seer OOS - 605 605s 318,120 280,994 88 
Year ago 111,132 85 Two years ago.. 319,284 273,375 86 
Two years ago... 111,132 80 Five-ye@r AVETABZE ...cececccscsece 68 
Salina TON+VORF GVOTERS ic ceccarcesveces 61 
Aug. 5-11 ...... 109,956 A o4 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 109,956 72,793 6 - 7 
Year ago ....... 109,956 103,880 91 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago.. 109,956 90,583 82 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
6 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: capacity output tivity 
Seattle and Tacoma District Aug. 5-11 .. 792,240 617,876 aS 
- . Previous week 615 78 
Ww eekly Flour Pct. ac- Wea? G86 i500. 5 70 
i capacity output tivity Two years ago.. 68 
~ tonal $-11 Set eee 2 ,720 221,079 98 Five-year average ........ 66 
ious week 207,344 92 TON-¥OAF AVETARE 2.006 ccvcovee ‘ 65 
Seer OO: 6.6-63.80-0 269,100 186,942 69 : 
Two years ago.. 215,600 208,935 68 Current week preliminary. 
Pive-YOGF BVOTMBO | 6.66 6 5.6:.05006¥ 0068 68 comet 
‘TOR=FORr BVOTERS. oie cs oss 60s bees 68 BUFFALO 
‘ . Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Aug. 5-11 . 150,555 105 rl Ae rae 600,600 548,238 91 
Previous week 143 149,23 104 Previous week 600,600 199,457 83 
Year ago ; 143,200 143,085 100 OOF GEO ives 577,416 419,382 72 
Two years ago.. 143,200 116,663 81 Two years ago.. 577,416 174,821 s0 
Five-year > Pg 83 Five-year average ......e066. 74 
Ten-year 73 PON=FOOFr GVOFPERO 6606606. 6066 occ en 72 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


Montana. 
(computed 
fourths of the 


and 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


all and South Dakota, 


Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


mills of Minnesota, North 


St. Joseph; 
including Minneapolis, St. 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


City and (2) 


more than three 








c——Southwest——, ———Northwest——, 7-—Buffalo—, -—Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 
ABS. Sik scvces 31,043 182,821 17,588 116,780 10,489 70,201 59,120 369,802 
Previous week 31,097 17,286 9,581 57,964 
Two weeks ago 3 17,644 10,004 58,436 
See 4-63.00 heb 2 190,110 14,394 8,024 342,707 
See pt saree cake 184,886 13,352 10,998 329,577 
| Sree eee 166,785 11,865 6,660 294,758 
rn 84.06 65:08 0% ‘ 165,263 10,664 7,216 290,508 
Five-yr average, 2 177,973 13,573 8,677 325,470 
proximate range of cash spring wheat CCC is handling an_ unspecified 
at Minneapolis on Aug. 11: amount of wheat to go to Manila, 
1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs ......... $1.69 @1.72 said to be several hundred thousand 
a. a | a ree 1.68 @1.71 bushels. Private trade channels are 
1 DNS 58 Ibs ....eeeeeeeees 1.68 @1.71 not participating, except in loading 
2 DNS 57 IDB ....-- ese eee. 1.67% @1.70% out operations. Other wheat opera- 
5: TO BO. TO v5 ib oc WF 003565 1.66% @1.69% tions were extremely limited at the 
3 IS 55 Ss 16% @ 19% 
essed is RAD Sh ae ST 1.66% @1.69%  eloge of the week. All of the or- 
13% protein or higher........ ceiling price 


dinary types of wheat were below 
loan levels. Harvest continues un- 
der ideal weather with later receipts 
showing better test weight. Produc- 
tion will be smaller than earlier an- 
ticipated, but it is expected final 
outturn will be about normal. 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets turned weak with the war news. 
Prices dropped several cents and 
there was no interest in ordinary 
types of wheat. Mills were stand- 
ing by waiting for developments. The 
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WHEAT, CORN, RYE PICTURE 
IMPROVES GREATLY IN JULY 


18,000,000-Bu Gain in Wheat and 159,000,000 in Corn Con- 
tribute to Nation’s Third Largest Total 
Food and Feed Crops 


Washington, D. C. — Favorable 
growing conditions during July added 
millions of bushels to the prospec- 
tive outturn of most grain crops and 
total production of food and feed is 
expected to be the third largest on 
record, according to the latest De- 
partment of Agriculture compilation. 

Based on Aug. 1 conditions the 
total output this year promises to ex- 
ceed the 1923-32 average by 21%, 
but it would be 2.5% below the rec- 
ord production of 1942 and 1944. 

Contributing to the large volume 
are record yields of wheat, oats, pea- 
nuts, rice, peaches, pecans and com- 
mercial truck crops. Near record 
crops are expected of hay, tobacco, 
soybeans, sugar cane and some fruit 
crops along with large yields of pota- 
toes, sorghum grains and flaxseed. 


Spring Wheat Promise Up 

Wheat production prospects in- 
creased in July primarily because of 
improvement in spring wheat as a re- 
sult of ample moisture and favorable 
temperatures in the principal north- 
ern great plains states. Current 
spring wheat promise is 309,314,000 
bus, compared with 294,501,000 bus 
a month ago, and 314,574,000 bus last 
year. 

A winter wheat crop of about 837,- 
000,000 bus, the largest ever pro- 
duced in this country, is indicated by 
Aug. 1 conditions and harvest re- 
turns. This is about one tenth more 
than the 764,000,000 bus produced 
last year and considerably above pro- 
duction in other years, except 1931, 
when 825,000,000 bus were harvested. 
Production is about 3,000,000 bus 
more than indicated a month ago. 
The beneficial effect of very favor- 
able filling weather over most of the 
corn belt and great plains states 
more than offset losses from hot, dry 
weather in Montana, Washington and 
Oregon and from excessive rain in a 
number of eastern states. 

Durum wheat, included in spring 
wheat, is estimated at 31,896,000 bus, 
compared with 27,217,000 a month 
ago, 31,933,000 a year ago, and 29,- 
330,000 for the 10-year average. 


Rye Crop Gains 
Prospects for the 1945 rye crop also 


improved in July. The Aug. 1 fore- 
cast of 27,883,000 bus is slightly 


above the 27,327,000 indicated July 1. 
This year’s crop, although about 8% 
larger than the 25,872,000 bus pro- 
duced last year, is only about two 
thirds of the 10-year average produc- 
tion. With the exception of last year, 
it is the smallest crop since the 
drouth year of 1936. 

A yield of 13.3 bus an acre is indi- 
cated, compared with only 11.5 bus 
in 1944 and a 10-year average of 
11.9 bus. Nebraska, which this year 
has over 16% of the United States 
acreage for harvest, expects a yield 
of 13 bus. This is an increase of half 
a bushel from last month’s indication 
and 2.5 bus above last year and av- 
erage. Cool weather during the first 
three weeks of July was favorable 
for development and as a result rye 
filled out better than expected. 

The estimate of corn production 
is now 2,844,478,000 bus, a gain of 
159,000,000 bus for the month, com- 
pared with the record crop of 3,228,- 
361,000 bus harvested last year. 
“Corn weather” in the latter part of 
July in most important corn growing 
areas favored better than average 
progress. The current estimate, while 
below three successive 3,000,000,000- 
bu crops in 1942, 1943 and 1944, ex- 
ceeds production in any year, except 
1923 and 1932, of the two preceding 
decades. The average yield of 30.8 
bus compares with 29.1 estimated a 


month ago, 33.2 last year and the 
average of 26.8 bus per harvested 


acre. 

Aug. 1 conditions point to a 1945 
soybean crop of 188,284,000 bus. This 
is only 2.4% below the 192,863,000 
bus last year and 2.5% less than the 
record crop of 193,125,000 bus pro- 
duced in 1943. The crop as a whole 
was planted late and got off to a 
rather poor start. Growing condi- 
tions, however, have been favorable 
and except for lateness soybeans look 
good. The late planted acreage will 
be subject to frost damage in some 
areas. 

A yield of 18.1 bus an acre is in- 
dicated as of Aug. 1, slightly less 
than last year’s yield of 18.4 bus but 
above the 1934-43 average of 17.6 
bus an acre. 

The 1945 oats crop is now expected 
to be the largest of record, the coun- 
try’s first 1,500,000,000-bu crop. Pros- 
pects for oats in the country as a 








MOUNTAIN OF WHEAT—Unable to get boxcars to move the wheat 
as it came to his elevator, W. H. French, grain man at Viola, Kansas, 
had the farmers dump the wheat on the ground. Shown above is a pile 


of wheat containing 60,000 bus. 


It is now being trucked 30 miles to 


Wichita. Except for the wheat in contact with the ground, it has sus- 


tained no material damage. 


whole improved materially in July. 
The current forecast of 1,536,000,000 
bus is 9% above that of July 1, 1945, 
33% larger than the 1944 crop of 
1,166,392,000 bus and 45% larger than 
the 1934-43 average of 1,068,399,000 
bus. Conditions on Aug. 1 indicated 
a yield per acre of 36.9 bus—a yield 
exceeded only once in the 80 years of 
record. 

Preliminary estimate of winter 
wheat production in leading states, 





with comparisons, in thousand 
bushels: 
Final 
Aug. 1 July 1 1944 

20 Pee ee eee i 55,688 46,805 
POGMEMAR.. nc ive 36,720 26,380 
i oS ere 28,060 
Michigan 98 
ys ee F 
NGDPABESR 6 cccce . 
tT ree acne ,62 
Oklahoma ..... $ 
pi) ree 1,746 
Montana ....-+ 9, 806 
OGlOragde. .6.4 60% 16,827 
Washington .... 46,712 10,270 

Spring wheat crop indicated in 
leading states (other than durum) 
in thousand bushels: 

Final 
Aug. 1 July 1 1944 

Minnesota ..... 18,20 15,807 18,008 
North Dakota .. 140,777 120,074 132,660 
South Dakota .. $2,195 39,382 34,502 
Montana ....... 29,484 39,312 18,078 

Indicated production of corn in 


leading states, with comparisons, in 
thousand bushels: 








Final 

Aug. 1 July 1 1944 

0 a 180,600 166,152 2,956 
INGIGNA. ..cciees 192,864 
Illinois 65,484 
Wisconsin ...... 100,122 
Minnesota ...... 17,440 
IOWS 2.2.00. 18,269 
Missouri .. 104,424 
South Dakota 79,500 
Nebraska 179,718 
Kansas ... 4,648 
Oklahoma 19,045 

Texas 70,176 63,984 69,622 


Estimated production of oats in 
leading states, with comparisons, in 
thousand bushels: 


Final 

Auy. 1 July 1 1944 

Ohio .. o eee 52,890 0,430 37,224 

Indiana 60,648 57,760 31,400 

TINWOI: 66<.s eos 158,332 134,238 101,984 
Michigan ws 62,720 54,880 
Wisconsin os 140,389 131,428 
Minnesota . «ee 238,636 212,120 
Iowa ar ; 222,794 195,624 
North Dakota .. 80,817 78,368 
South Dakota 139,933 116,04 
Nebraska ...... 74,522 68,790 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





EARL McSPADDEN AGAIN 
WITH LARABEE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo.—Earl C. McSpad- 
den has rejoined the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, as assistant 


sales manager of the central and 
eastern division. Mr. McSpadden had 
been with the Larabee company 


many years until several months ago, 
when he joined the Western Auto 
Co. In his new position, he will fill 
in at once for George A. Utter, who 
recently went into the service. Mr. 
Utter’s father, George P. Utter, is St. 


“Louis representative for the company. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THRESHING RETURNS SHOW 
RECORD NEBRASKA YIELDS 


Lincoln, Neb. — Threshing returns 
on Nebraska wheat are very good 
and have probably reached all-time 
records in southwestern and panhan- 
dle counties. A number of yields 
have been reported at 60 bus per 
acre and 25 to 40 bus were quite 
One field of 22 acres was 





common. 
reported to have averaged 76 bus. 
Except for the panhandle and a few 
other counties, wheat harvest was 
nearly completed by Aug. 1, the 
state weather bureau says. Rains 
last week delayed harvest in the 


panhandle counties. Yields of oats 
and barley ranged from very poor 
to exceptionally good. Winter bar- 
ley made good yields in southwestern 
Nebraska, but spring barley brought 
a lot of disappointing yields. 






August 15, 1945 


Vacant Lots Filled 
With Colorado’s 
Bumper Wheat Crop 


Denver, Colo.—Wheat is piling up 
in vacant lots in Burlington, Colo. 
and in farmyards throughout Kit Car- 
son County, where the biggest crop 
in history has overflowed all storage 
facilities and swamped the efforts of 
railroad men to keep the grain mov- 
ing to market in an orderly manner. 
Governor Vivian and State Auditor 
Lavington returned to Denver last 
week from an inspection trip through 
eastern Colorado and_ expressed 
amazement at the record productiv- 
ity of the area which used to wince 
under the slur of “Dust Bowl.” 

“You never saw so much wheat in 
your life,”’ Governor Vivian declared, 
“and what is true of the Kit Carson 
County crop is true throughout the 
entire eastern Colorado area. Every 
place you go you see wheat stacked 
up in the open every few miles.” 

In Burlington the state officials 
viewed an entire vacant city block 
piled up with an estimated 100,000 
bus of wheat. They said many farm- 
ers obtained 30 to 40 bus of wheat to 
the acre on nonirrigated land _ this 
year and in places yields ran as high 
as 50 bus. 

“Railroads are doing the best they 
can to move the grain,” Governor 
Vivian said. “Even gondola and coal 
cars are being pressed into service 
to relieve the shortage of boxcars 

“The wheat piled in the open is 
not spoiling yet to any degree and 
it won’t unless there should be sev- 
eral days of unusual moisture. It is 
piled in such a way that a light rain 
won't penetrate far and will dry out 
quickly.” 

All elevators in the region are full, 
the state officials reported. 

“The only complaint the farmers 
make is to blame the War Produc- 
tion Board for not making materials 
for construction of storage bins avail- 
able,” Mr. Lavington said. ‘“How- 
ever, the crop has so far exceeded al! 
expectations that it is doubtful! if 
enough storage would have been built 
in advance, even if the WPB had 
granted priorities.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFEs=— 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. NAMES 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


and 





Minneapolis, Minn. — Officers 
directors of the Hubbard Milling Co 
Mankato, Minn., were elected ait th 


annual stockholders’ meeting in Man- 
kato on Aug. 8. 
C.'B. MacLeod, who was named 


president and general manager o! th 
company following the resignation ol 
several executives on July 1, 
affirmed in those positions. M. ©. 
Fell, manager of the company’s 
manufacturing plant at Amb 
Pa., was elected vice president 
J. S. Connell secretary and treasurer 
The board of directors is comprised 
of Mr. MacLeod and Mr. Connell, 
Earl M. Palmer of Chicago, and Mrs 
O. A. Confer of Minneapolis. 
AE RS RN RE TELE AANA SEE 
LATE WHEAT FIELDS SEEN 
AS YIELDING BETTER 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. reports grain fill- 
ing slowly, which will result in a bet- 
ter yield on the later spring wheat. 
Some wheat has been threshed it 
North Dakota and eastern Montana 
and with dry weather, combining and 
threshing of grain will be quite ge™ 
eral about Aug. 20, the Occident re 
port states. 
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oe LARABEE FLOURS 

ll Bacturen By 

“ a Mil Company Larabee flours have been milled for years to meet 

ay, ‘ : , 
| certain standard specifications and baking performance 

MES | according to the needs of America’s bakeries. 
ORS j MANUFACTURED BY 

- The LarabeeFlourMills Company In our wheat-testing and baking-laboratory records are the facts 

‘0 City, M cane ‘ —_ ‘ 

_ Rennae iy, He about the milling and baking characteristics of every wheat required 

- aii to produce these Larabee Flours of certain standards. 

the Thus every Larabee Flour is “pedigreed” by long established and 

was widely known quality for baking performance. It is backed by an organization 

U, . . 

feed noted for milling know-how, with adequate sources of supply and a reputa- 
dge ° ey: 4° 

and tion for dependability of supply that serves you well under all conditions. 

rer 

i Let the Larabee representative tell you more about these 

Mrs. dependable Larabee Flours. 
—i 
EN ; 7 

THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY . xansas cry, mo. 

i DIVISION OF 
v ai COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 
heat. fam Minneapolis 
pd in ; 
1) CUMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY = sssases nour mus comrans 
. ger Kansas City 


nt re general offices © MINNEAPOLIS 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. 
Buffalo 


nm 


rr 
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Centeny pial Flouring Mills Co. 
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. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 















































" GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
; PYRAMID CONE FLOUR : 
"| CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
out 2 Stier. pec ‘ren | DEALERS IN 
N m” “aes Ye nn ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








= NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TAT ° SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © ¢e PORTLAND 





° I ‘HE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with ZY 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators a. 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, as — ~r Ay NG Pa 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. PRESTON-:S SHAFFI as E R A Vii LLIN G Y O. 

,’ T ab wy 7 T ~ —_ ’ ‘ 4 S—TEe 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers SRCHANT MILLERS 


NTATIVE, 25 Beaver S New YorK CITY 
REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Bea ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 





Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. j 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


i. port Flours 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" a 





























WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEATl 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon ‘ ‘BLODGETT’S e9 
SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON —Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin | 





























Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 



























° ° p | {wi iit CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
( and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 








Equitable Flour 
Distribution 


presenting suggestions for con- 
ition by The National Associa- 
of Flour Distributors, Philip 
1, of the Ph. Orth Co., Milwau- 
Wis., and a director of the flour 
distributors’ organization, recently 
le the following pertinent com- 
ment: 
\lthough it may seem quite re- 
n with the prospect of a huge 
it crop and a large surplus, nev- 
eless with all the artificial con- 
and the government foreign 
relief, flour might find itself in the 
tion of a very restricted sellers’ 
market. I believe that it is of ut- 
most importance that our members 
to our association for collective 
equitable protection, and that 
rround and past record be taken 
into consideration to this effect. In 
words, it could easily bankrupt 


d ibutors if the mills diverted 
" would otherwise be customary 
deliveries to their _ distributors 
th igh some other channels.” 


\lv. Orth’s position is well taken, 
ve cannot help but believe that 
ills of the country will recog- 

! the need to supply, to the best 
their dis- 


of eir ability, regular 

{ ors. This not only is a ques- 
tion of serving distributors, but also 
of viding flour for consumers, a 
fact hich all government agencies 


should recognize. 


equally well 
=e = 


tl] . > ; 5 

Methods of Paying 
Salesmen 

O 

l he postwar period, when the 
arn heavy demand for flour will 
no rer exist and other nations will 
eC more nearly self-sufficient, 
both flour millers and their distribu- 
tors will look increasingly toward the 


do} tic market for their sales out- 
lets At the same time they will 
fir ther food manufacturers doing 
lil se. The result will be intense 
co tition, both within industries 


industries. 

situation will, of course, place 
gre responsibility upon the sales- 
me} that period. Flour salesmen, 
I¢ xample, will not only have to 
compete against salesmen from other 


and between 


mils and distributors, but also 
against those representing cereal 
manufacturers and many other kinds 
of ds. Their position in the post- 
war cra will be more important than 
ever before. 


lagement’s problem, therefore, 
wili be how to secure the best re- 
su from these salesmen. If the 
trend that set in before the war con- 
Unues, and no doubt it will even be 
accentuated, incentive through com- 
pensation will be one of the most im- 
portant factors in this situation. 


Salesmen are human beings, and, like 


everyone else, respond to an attrac- 
tive incentive. 

So far as flour salesmen are con- 
cerned, the methods by which they 
are paid have much to do with the 
financial incentive offered them. Ex- 
perience has definitely shown, for ex- 
ample, that some such plan as salary, 
bonus and expense provides a far 
greater incentive for a salesman to 
put forth his best efforts than does 
a straight salary and expense pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately, the food industry as 
a whole does not have a particularly 
good record so far as paying its sales- 
men is concerned. It is true that 
employment in this industry is prob- 
ably more stable than in many oth- 
ers, but the fact remains that the 
annual income of salesmen in this 
field compares unfavorably with nu- 
merous other industries. Indeed, we 
have seen surveys in which it rated 
virtually at the bottom of the list. 

Why this should be we do not pre- 
tend to know. However, we have 
read reports in which it was stated 
that the practice of paying commis- 
sions in this field was extremely lim- 
ited. There are, of course, objections 
to paying straight commissions. It 
prevents sales managers from having 
as close control of their salesmen as 
they should, and it provides a reason 
for salesmen to call only on the most 
lucrative trade in their territories. 

However, many combination plans 
can be developed for flour salesmen 
which provide the commission incen- 
tive without the defects of a straight 
commission basis of payment. For 
instance, salary and expense, plus a 
bonus for meeting or exceeding a 
sales quota, would accomplish this 
purpose. Some sales managers also 
believe that the profit returned to the 
company from a salesman’s territory 
should be taken into consideration. 

Regardless of the plan used, some 
incentive basis should be provided 
for salesmen in the postwar period. 
Flour distributors must face the fact 
that other industries are going to do 
this. If they do not develop satis- 
factory payment plans, they will in- 
evitably lose the best of their sales- 
men to those industries which do. 


: ‘ 
No Free Deals 

Oo 

The long-time practice of offering 
“free deals,’ whereby a certain num- 
ber of containers of a product are 
given supposedly free of charge in 
connection with the purchase of a 
larger amount, has come under the 


ban of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. For years, this custom was 
prevalent in the wholesale grocery 
trade the same as in many other 
industries. 

However, the commission recently 
held that ‘goods described as free 


are not given as a gratuity, but are 
parts of combination offers for the 
indicated on 
being 


list, 
the 


the price 
included in 


prices 
their costs 
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amount which the purchaser is re- 
quired to pay.” In other words, the 
commission does not believe that any- 
thing is free so long as any stipula- 
tion whatever is attached to it. 

We remember back in our boyhood 
days, while working in a small retail 
grocery store, of hearing salesmen 
talking grandly about their “free 
deals” and wondering how they could 
afford to give away anything free if 
it really possessed value. We sur- 
mise that many others have won- 
dered the same thing. All basic mer- 
chandise, including flour, should be 
sold on its own merit without trying 
to kid buyers with talks about “free 
deals.” Furthermore, we doubt if 
many buyers are left who can actual- 
ly be deceived in this manner. 


= = = 


Lower Inventories 

Oo 

Despite all they can do, wholesale 
grocers are confronted with an alarm- 
ingly low inventory situation. This 
even applies to flour, one of the most 
abundant foods, due to heavy govern: 
ment buying and a shortage of trans- 
portation facilities. According to all 
available figures, inventories are ma- 
terially under those of a year ago, 
and surely they were not unreason- 
ably high then. 

At the same time, sales of whole- 
sale grocers are somewhat higher 
than for the corresponding period of 
last year, which simply makes a bad 
situation worse. The trade cannot 
find replacements for this increased 
business, nor is there much possibil- 
ity of its being able to do so in the 
near future. This is_ particularly 
true of the higher quality goods. 

Due to the small margin of profit 
that can now be obtained on per unit 
sales, and with a rigid ceiling on all 
prices, this is an extremely serious 
situation for wholesale grocers. Un- 
der the existing conditions of doing 
business, their profit depends entirely 
upon at least maintaining the pre- 
vailing volume. 

The flour distributing industry, for 
instance, under its present allowable 
mark-ups, cannot possibly absorb in- 
creased costs or reduced volume. 
Should either of these situations oc- 
cur, it would have no alternative 
than to appeal to the OPA for in- 
creased mark-ups. We do not be- 
lieve that the OPA would relish such 
an appeal, and consequently those in 
charge of the nation’s food program 
should do all they can to see that 
distributors have sufficient supplies 
to maintain present sales volume. 


Grade Labeling 


Oo 

Temporarily, at least, the threat 
of compulsory grade labeling upon 
all foods, including flour, has ceased 
to be acute. However, this should 
by no means be taken as an end to 
the danger to private enterprise from 
this source, for those who are behind 


the movement will not give up that 
easily. The drive for grade labeling 
will break out again at any time, 
and probably with greater fury than 
heretofore. 
Flour millers 
tors, as well as 


and their distribu- 
canners and other 
food manufacturers, should utilize 
this period to strengthen the posi- 
tion of their brands in the minds of 
consumers. Every effort should be 
made to improve the effectiveness of 
descriptive labeling, as that is by far 
the best means of circumventing the 
drive for A, B and C grades. 

Despite all that is said to the con- 
trary, government grade labeling 
would go far toward the elimination 
of manufacturers’ and private brands. 
As many wholesale grocers and flour 
jobbers know, they have built sub- 
stantial businesses upon the popular 
acceptance of certain brands. If 
flour should be sold merely by the 
A, B and C grades the value of these 
brands would largely be eliminated. 
Furthermore, consumers would prob- 
ably be deprived of some of the ex- 
tras that now go into the better 
brands, for there would be little in- 
centive to produce a product of a 
higher quality than that meeting 
the grade requirement. The present 
lull in the drive for grade labeling 


should be watched carefully, and 
plans made to meet the campaign 
that will inevitably be renewed in 


this direction. 


Modernized Distribution 


Oo 

According to reports emanating 
from a joint conference of the board 
of governors and the executive com- 
mittee of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers Association, operators in this 
field are well aware of the necessity 
for streamlining the mechanical proc- 
esses of their businesses in the post- 
war era if they are to compete with 
chain stores and other forms of food 
distribution. 

Lower distributing costs are imper- 
ative for wholesale grocers if they 
are to meet successfully this type of 
competition, and it is believed that 
much can be accomplished in this di- 
rection through more efficient ware- 
house facilities and methods of op- 
erations. Undoubtedly the postwar 
period will see many new devices for 
handling flour and other foods more 
economically in warehouses, and that 
they will be utilized by progressive 
distributors goes without saying. 

This trend, of course, will not be 
confined to the mere mechanics of 
handling food in wholesale grocery 
warehouses. Improved cost account- 
ing systems, more efficient salesman- 
ship, better advertising and merchan- 
dising and closer co-operation with 
retail outlets will be coupled with it. 
In fact, all phases of wholesale gro- 
cery operation, as well as that of ex- 
clusive flour distributors, will have to 
be streamlined to meet the competi- 
tion it will inevitably face in the 
future. 
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S one analyzes the operations of 
the Martens Distributing Co., 
1900 Walworth Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
it becomes quite evident that much 
of the success of this organization 
is attributable to the sincere devotion 
of Franklin E. Martens to the prob- 
lems of bakery customers. Long ago 
he recognized that the interests of a 
bakery supply house must be direct- 
ly aligned with the interests of the 
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Pacing the Needs of the Bakery Trade 


By Wilson B. Fiske 


bakers it serves. While the trucks 
of most supply houses carry adver- 
tising of their own products, one of 
the three Martens trucks offers the 
following message in large letters: 
“For Better Baked Goods Go to Your 
Neighborhood Bakery.” This rolling 
billboard attracts many readers in 
the course of a day’s travels—and 
bakers appreciate the boost. 
Franklin E. Martens was born at 
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Chagrin Falls, Ohio, in September, 
1906, and a few years later moved with 
his parents to Cleveland where he 
remained. Following his graduation 
from Lincoln high school, Mr. Mar- 
tens attended Ohio State University 
for one year and then matriculated 
at Lake Erie School of Law from 
which he received a bachelor of laws 
degree in 1929. Meanwhile he had 
accumulated six years’ experience 
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Franklin E. Martens 


in the feed and flour business, pur- 
suing his law studies at night. 

But for a quirk of fate Mr. Mar- 
tens might never have entered tl! 
flour business. He had been worki 
for a prominent Cleveland accour 
ing firm for two months when 
blind ad in a local paper appealec 
to him and he answered it. The 
proved to be that of the Star E 
vator Co. which he joined as a sh 
ping clerk in 1923. During the nes 
10 years he learned the flour, fe 

and grain business from the groun 
up, serving in office, plant and out- 
side sales capacities. 

Mr. Martens left the Star Elevat 
Co. to establish his own business 
1933, the middle of the depression 
period when business came the hard 
way. He began alone in a promin 
warehouse building at 1242 Bro: 
way where he leased approximat 
1,000 square feet of space, 25 square 
feet of it devoted to office quart 
It was so narrow that he could hai 
ly squeeze in, to say nothing of 
commodating visitors. Howeve 
there was a desk and sufficient sp 
to handle the book work and ot! 
office details. Most of the time 
was on the outside anyway, becaus 
he had to do everything himself a 
business came only by “living” wit! 
the bakers, making friends and d« 
onstrating an earnest desire to se! 
Three months after opening the bi 
ness Mr. Martens employed Al G 
er to work with him, and Mr. Ga 
still is in his employ. 

Only shortening products were s 
at first, but a year after the o} 
ing flour was added to ] 
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the | 
Since the quarters were entirely 10 
” small to accommodate it, the busi 
ness was moved to 1820 Columbu 
: Road where it occupied 5,000 squ 

feet of space. In the meantime ! 
R Martens had purchased a truck i! 
order to make his own deliveries. 
then he was handling jelly, 
meats, shortening and flour, contact- 
ing bakers exclusively. Business was 
definitely on the upgrade. Bak 
were becoming well acquainted w 
the Martens brand of service, 
they showed their feelings in 
creased patronage. 

When the business was moved 
Columbus Road, Mr. Martens 
quired two partners—his father, 
C. Martens, and Leo Honigsf« 
That partnership continues today. 

As the business grew, more ani 
more products were handled, fina! 
resulting in a full line of bakers 
supplies. With the expansion, bus 
ness extended farther afield, unt! 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Stupped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








IN A VERMONT MUSEUM.—Maybe 
it sounds malicious to say so, but 
somehow there seems to be a whimsi- 
cal species of propriety in the fact 
that a line of bran-husky products is 
being milled by the Vermont Guild 
of Oldtime Crafts & Industries, in 
what the public relations man of the 
organization, Mr. Vrest Orton, calls 
“a museum that came alive.” In his 
little booklet telling all about it, Mr. 
Orton uses the sub-caption: “How a 
Craft Museum in the Green Moun- 
tains Started to Turn Out Whole 
Grain Products on Its Old Stone Mill 
Driven by the Waterwheel.”’ 

“We are using the old French buhr- 
stone,’’ Mr. Orton explains in a letter 
to the folks at this shop, “and to the 
professional millers who no doubt are 
your readers this sort of thing will 
probably sound rather piddling and 
out of date. But we are finding in- 
creasing numbers of persons who 
want the whole grain 100% corn and 
wheat instead of the commercial 
product, and it is our job to supply 
them. We are not out to reform 
the milling industry.” 

Mr. Orton may not be out to re- 
form the milling industry, but he 
gives it some pretty thorough muck- 
ing. Samples from the booklet: 

“Did you ever eat sawdust? AIl- 
though Hitler’s slaves have |[had| to 
eat it, I doubt if we ever shall. But 
the next thing to sawdust ts the life- 
less, anemic corn or wheat that is 
left after the germ is thrown out.” 
... “What about this new ‘enriched’ 
bread you see advertised every- 
where? Enriched bread may be a 
step in the right direction, but it’s 
only a baby’s step. Enriched bread 
contains only 50% of the synthetic 
vitamin B that is present in the nat- 
ural state in the wheat berry or corn 
kernel. Even if you could put back 
by synthetic process ALL the vita- 
mins, minerals and other natural ele- 
ments present in the whole grain, 
you still would not have nature's 
own balance. It’s that balance that 
gives true natural whole grain wheat 
and corn their rich nutty full-bodied 
flavor.” ... “On the North American 
continent there are 39 different 
species of wheat. They range all the 
way from a cheap low-protein wheat 
which is used for puny white flour 
and prepared mix, and the highly ad- 
vertised nearly worthless breakfast 
cereals, right up to the rich, costly 
high-protein wheat. The Vermont 
Guild uses this top grade wheat 
which makes the richest, highest pro- 
tein wheat meal that is ground in 
the United States today.” ... “But 
will it keep? Yup that’s the 
question they all ask. Will germ- 
content meal keep? I'll give you a 
typical Vermont answer: Yes and 
no.” 


@ The reason the big millers take the 
germ out of flour, says Mr. Orton, 
is that the steel rollers get hot and 
cook up the germ. True, the British 
government ordered British millers 
to leave it in anyway, but he doubts 
if this can be done in America: “May- 


By Carroll K. Michener 


be some day, but it takes a power- 
ful government to make thousands 
of entrenched millers throw out mil- 
lions of dollars worth of their pres- 
ent milling machinery which can 
never grind whole grain meal.” 
Meantime, if you can’t find an old- 
fashioned gristmill near you (the 
chances are 54,356 to one that you 
cannot, Mr. Orton bets), all you have 
to do to get “unexpurgated food” is 
to write to the Vermont Guild. This 
nonprofit society was formed to re- 
vive the best early crafts and self- 
contained village industries that made 


the Vermont economy of 1791 the 
staunch way of life it was. On the 
Wantastiquet River at Weston the 
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The Mill of the Vermont Guild 
on the Wantastiquet River 





guild has carefully reconstructed the 
old mill that stood there in 1791. 
“Here is ground an _ honest-to-good- 
ness 100% whole grain wheat and 
corn meal in precisely the same fash- 


ion our grandfathers ground it 150 
years back.” A _ dollar will bring 


you 5 lbs of any of these: Wholegrain 
(that’s the official guild spelling), 
cornmeal, wholegrain wheatmeal, 
wholegrain ryemeal, wholegrain muf- 
fin meal, wholegrain samp cereal or 
cracked wheat cereal. If you live in 
certain states you'll have to pay part 
of the postage. 

This branny restoration is a seri- 
ous business, but Mr. Orton seems 
to see a glint of humor in it, too 
though it’s rather on the austere side. 
“We must not forget vitamin E,”’ 
says he, “the anti-sterile vitamin. I 
can’t help relate again the story of 
the couple who had been married 
for some years yet remained without 
issue. About two years ago they 
began eating Vermont Guild corn- 
meal. Two months ago their friends 
were surprised to receive tiny an- 
nouncements in the post. Twins... 
two great big bouncing boys! Yes, 
sir... . Of course the Vermont Guild 
can’t guarantee this every time!” 


¥ 


ERRATA —Mr. Orton really 
should enter The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s correspondence course in milling, 
conducted jointly with Dunwoody 
Institute. This might be the long 
way, and yet the easiest way, to per- 
suade him of his errors—which are 
many. To mention but one: “High- 
speed steel mills” grind cooler than 
those old slow stones, and no mod- 
ern miller encounters any serious 
difficulty in making wholemeal prod- 
ucts—at a price somewhat less than 
$20 cwt. 








PEGLER ON PEGLER.—Pegler, put- 
ting the index finger on himself, ex- 
plains his peglerism. But he excuses 
it, too. He says we're all peglerish 
in these perplexed and puckish times. 
The text is from Time: 

Westbrook Pegler, most glowering 
of columnists, suddenly bared to his 
readers a gentle, wistful soul. Sour- 
ball Pegler confessed that he had 
found his ‘‘stock of merry jape and 
ready wit” quite low, and was ‘“con- 
sidering steps to correct this... .” 
Whether his boss (Hearst) had 
told him to get off his Johnny- 
one-note of hate toward labor lead- 
ers, foreigners and New Dealers, or 
whether Pegler had decided all by 
himself to change his tune, no one 
knew. Wrote Pegler: 

“Several acquaintances have said 
to me lately that, although to know 
me is to love me and I have a heart 
of gold, I do myself a great injustice 
and deny the world a measure of 
sweetness and laughter which it could 
easily absorb... . 

“As I look back now I recall that 
my late colleague, Heywood Broun, 
who really was a friend in the old 
days, foreswore his sense of humor 
and, I thought, his sense of fairness 
when he became a man with a mes- 


Cl a 
“Accuse me, if you will, of endors- 
ing backwardness, indifference and 


ignorance, but let me ask, in return, 
whether we were not much happier 
when our rages involved [such mat- 
ters as] whether the referee gave 
Tunney a long count or Dempsey hit 
Jack Sharkey low... . 

“T think .. . my little embarrass- 
ment has been the result of condi- 
tions that have had a similar effect 
on all of us, such as the long depres- 
sion, which was a nice, upholstered 
euphemism for panic, our politics, the 
Roosevelt experiments in gentle rev- 
olution and, finally, the war, and the 
concurrent decline in sports and other 
grim frivolities on which we used to 
expend our passions. In other words, 
aren’t we all and, so, why pick on 
me?” 


Tucked away in an obscure 
corner of the daily newspaper is an 
item from Chungking telling us that 
FAMINE has struck four North 
China provinces as a result of drouth 
and locusts and that more than 10,- 
000,000 persons are starving. Chinese 
famines are frequent—almost too fre- 
quent to qualify as news. They are 
far away, and somehow a million 
Chinese don’t seem so numerous as 
a million humans nearer home would 
seem—perhaps because there are so 
many Chinese, if we are still to be- 
lieve teacher. But there is a near- 
er reference point from which to 
measure such calamity today. It is 
the pinched bodies of untold mil- 
lions of the western hemisphere... . 
Aside from statistical implications 
we seem none too aware, either, of 
the human aspects of that current 
great drouth that has parched the 
bread crops of the southern half of 
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our sphere. In the relentless march 
of meteorology the dust bowl we 
knew so recently has moved on to 
South Africa, Argentina, Australia. 


Gobbledygook hasn’t gone yet, as 
witness this “statement of the con- 
siderations involved in the issuance 
of order of revocation of MPR 511, 
promulgated and otherwise imple 
mented by OPA: “Maximum Pric: 
Regulation No. 511 is superseded by 
Supplement No. 6 to Food Product 
Regulation No. 2, except for deliv 
eries made pursuant to contracts fo 
the sale of grain sorghums entered 
into prior to the effective date of th 
order of revocation of such regula 
tion which shall remain subject to 
the provisions of such regulatio: 
and is therefore revoked subject t 
such exception.” 


Wooden four barrel manufactui 
ers complain of inability to get ma 
terials and fear they won’t be abl 
to meet millers’ demand. You won't 
be inclined to say “So what?” to this 
tf you check up on your statistics. 
Figures available are all prewar and 
they are not complete (attention 
Bureau of the Census), but they i: 
dicate that at least 2,000,000 hundred- 
weight of flour is packed yearly in the 
old-fashioned containers, for which a 
lot of people still have a preferenc 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF CF LIFE—— - 


RESIGNATION OF EXECUTIVE 
OF FOODS CORP. ANNOUNCED 


New York, N. Y.—Announceme! 
of the resignation of Charles W. Met- 
calf, executive vice president and d 
rector of General Foods Corp., h 
been made by Clarence’ Francis, 
chairman of the board, without con 
ment. Mr. Metcalf, who has be: 
one of the company’s top executi\ 
since 1929, tendered his resignati: 
about two months after preferen 
of charges by the War Food Admi: 
istration of creating a corner in tl! 
Chicago rye market, along with thre 
other individuals and two corpora 
tions, General Foods I 
Rice & Co. of Chicago. 


and Daniel | 








THE WINNER—With the evidenc 
of his pie-eating ability still showing 
on his face, Gordon Spang, son 0! 
Elmer Spang, Spang Baking Co 
Cleveland, displays the remains © 
the pie he ate to win first prize in 
a pie-eating contest. The contest wa 
one of the highlights of the famil) 
picnic which took the place of the 
July meeting of the Bakery Produc 
tion Men’s Club of Northern Ohio 
War stamps were given as prizes in 
the events for children including the 
pie-eating contest. 
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_| THEY DID NOT HAVE TO“ 
BE REBUILT FOR WAR \W 


Seldom are materials subjected to the punishment and severe tests 
that they receive in war. For that reason, many items that had 
been satisfactory for every day civilian purposes had to be entirely 
redesigned and strengthened to withstand the tortures of war. 


But it was not necessary for Chase bags to undergo any such NX 
rebuilding. Chase bags have always been made with an extra 
margin of strength for your protection. And this strength was 
found sufficient to meet the rigors and tremendous strain of war- ee 


time usages. Chase bags already had the unusual stamina required. 





That is your assurance of dependability in all the long line of 
; Chase products from any of Chase’s strategically located plants. 
Manufacturing bags for 98 years has taught Chase how to give 
nee you that last full measure of satisfaction in quality, workmanship 
of and dependability. 





COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


od he AS E B aXe} @) BOISE BUFFALO KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA CITY 
” DALLAS ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 
° GOSHEN, IND. REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
— NEW YORK = PHILADELPHIA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
DENVER CLEVELAND = ew ORLEANS CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE QRLANDO, FLA. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
MEMPHIS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


_ GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 
the 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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THE BAG LINE 
iS OUR LIFE LINE 


















ONS UPON TONS of bagged mate- 
rials are today piled high in ware- 
houses throughout America. Here are 
surplus stocks of food, flour, feed and 
supplies important to a world at war— 
and even more important to the post- 
war period which is yet to come. 
Quality Textile Bags—the kind M. J 
Neahr & Company have been making 
since 1855—are being used on many of 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY = 


these assignments because of the maxi- 
mum low-cost protection which they 
afford. It’s the reason why so many 
Neahr bags are in use today—why so 
many bag buyers insist on Neahr 
Quality. 

You, too, will find a Neahr bag to 
meet your individual requirement. We 
would welcome an opportunity to tell 


you more about them. PSL 
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1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 * BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 
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Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 53 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


ST. LOUIS, 








Martens 





(Continued from page 20) 


today the Martens Distributing Co. 
operates as far east as Erie, as far 
south as Canton and Youngstown 
and as far west as Sandusky. 

Because of a need for greater space 
and facilities, the Martens Distribut- 
ing Co. purchased a large, four-story 
brick building at 1900 Walworth 
Ave. in Cleveland’s industrial valley 
in May, 1940. This building, because 
of the terrain, offered four stories 
on one side and three stories and 
basement on the other, providing a 
total of 26,000 square feet of space. 

Three years ago the company 
started to swing over to the man- 
ufacturing field —- something the 
founder had thought about several 
years before. Despite this growing 
change from jobbing to manufactur- 
ing, the firm continues as a flour 
jobber today. At present it han- 
dles flour of various kinds, flavors, 
powders, jellies, icings, pie fillings, 
cake mixes, meringues and other 
products required by bakers. It has 
been offering its own private labels 
for 10 years, and the Marco brand 
of flours is well known. 

The Martens Distributing Co. quar- 
ters are undergoing change as new 
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manufacturing facilities are installed 
and other equipment is shifted fo 
more efficient operations. The base- 
ment floor is devoted to the manufac. 
ture of jellies and icings, the second 
floor (ground floor on one side) t 
shipping, the third floor to flow 
storage and the fourth floor to blend 
ing and making of dry mixes. Flou 
storage areas are light and airy. 

Franklin Martens called on th 
trade until March, 1944, when th 
shift from jobbing to manufacturin 
required most of his attention. H 
will be out in the field again whe: 
the changeover is fully effected. H 
has a sympathetic understanding ot! 
the baker and his problems, and h 
has often rolled up his sleeves { 
help iron out a bakeshop difficulty 
In his travels he has observed th 
efficiencies and _ inefficiencies  t 
be found in bakeries, and he ha 
tried to make it his business to ai 
wherever possible. It is this ser\ 
ice attitude and his likable disp: 
sition that have won him so man 
friends. He refuses to compromis 
on quality, endeavoring to give fu 
value at all times. 

In accord with the Martens spir 


of co-operation, the company opened 


a research laboratory on the fir: 


floor adjoining the offices to help 
bakers solve their problems and to 


Martens products. Th 


(Continued on page 32) 
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N. C. Patrick and Franklin E. Martens at Work in the Company’s 
Research Laboratory 





Franklin E. Martens (Seated Second From Left) Confers With a Group 
of Associates and Bakers 
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JED CHECKUM, our 
quality policeman, says 
the war has done some- 
thing for the high quality 
flour business just as it has for most in- 
dustry. He says there are those in these 
times who get a little careless and think 
there will always be a greater demand 
for flour than mills can easily supply. “It 
makes Dobry’s Best and Best of the West 
stand out even better,” Jed says, “when its 
quality goes straight along the high road.” 
Those of us here in the office find Jed is 


good for our morale. 
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The Puppy Routine 


ETTING a puppy follows a stan- 

dardized routine that a man 
may as well accept. After the Head 
of the House lays down the law 
that there shall be no dog of any 
shape or description, the first real 
problem is what kind of a dog to 
get. Usually this is solved by receiv- 
ing one as a gift, and Junior promises 
faithfully that he will take all the 
care of it. 

He does for a week. At that time 
Mother takes over the burden and at 
the end of the second week an- 
nounces she is going to give it to the 
Animal League to find a good home. 

As she says this Waggles climbs 
into the lap of the Head of the 
House, cuddles up, gives a huge sigh, 
and settles down for a nap. The Head 
says he guesses they can keep the 
dog after all. 

Certain rules are agreed upon. 
Waggles is not to get on the furni- 
ture. This is easily settled, because 
the pup arbitrarily takes the best 
chair for his sleeping spot. He isn’t 
to be fed at the table. He isn’t—if 
Mother is looking. And, of course, 
he is not to go to bed with Junior. 
After Mother has cleaned out the dirt 
between the sheets a few days, she 
gets adamant, and another compro- 
mise is effected. Waggles can sleep 
on the bed but not in it. This works 
all right because Junior keeps the pup 
outside till Mother has left the room. 

A puppy is valuable in the home 
because it gives everyone a chance 
to argue and no one expects to win.— 


Wall Street Journal. 
= = = 


Injustice is relatively easy to bear; 
what stings is justice.—H. L. 


Mencken. 


Legendary Maize Father 


NE of the classics of North 
American Indian folk-lore deals 
with the origin of Indian corn. 
Wunzh, son of a poor Indian, be- 
came a recluse at a fasting-lodge, 
striving to learn how vegetation 
could be used to avert famine among 
his tribe. One day a bright light 
descended from the sky bringing to 
the lodge door a handsome young 
man, richly dressed in green and 
yellow, with a plume of waving 
feathers on his head. 
“I am sent to you,” announced the 
visitor, “from the Great Spirit to 
show you how you can do your 
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kindred good. Arise, now, and wrestle 
with me.” 

(Here the legend gives an account 
of three daily wrestling bouts be- 
tween the Great Spirit’s ambassador 
and the half-starving Indian, who 
grew physically weaker each day but 
stronger in courage). 

On the third day, the stranger 
declared that Wunzh had won his 
great desire from the Great Spirit, 
and told what the young Indian 
should do the next day when the 
visitor returned. Accordingly, a* 
sundown on that day, Wunzh, with 
supernatural strength, threw his 
celestial challenger for a fall, tore 
off his fine garments and plume, and 
buried him on the spot. Following 
instructions, Wunzh did not disturb 
the body, but kept the grave free of 
grass and weeds, covering it month- 
ly with fresh earth. Of course, in a 
few months Wunzh saw green plumes 
coming through the earth, and sum- 
moning his father at the end of sum- 
mer, showed him a tall and graceful 
plant topped by nodding plumes. 

“It is my friend,” cried Wunzh, 
“the friend of all mankind. It is 
Moudawmin, our Indian corn! We 
need no longer rely upon hunting.” 

And that is how the North Amer- 
ican Indian became a vegetarian. 


“flician’’ Economica 


FTER looking the American 
4 wheat flour subsidies up and 
down and reducing them editorially 
to the ultimate absurdity (when 


bread loses its ceiling) of our “pay 
taxes to pay subsidies to hold up 
the price of wheat so that we as con- 


sumers can pay higher prices for 
bread,” ‘“‘New York Times” com- 
ments: “This is Alice in Wonder- 


land economics with a vengeance,’”’— 
Australasian Baker. 





Something Peculiar 


*/FINHERE is 


something peculiar 

about flour. When wheat goes 
up 10c a bu, flour finds it out by 
telegraph, but when wheat goes down 
flour gets the news from the east 
by canal, and mighty slow canal at 
that. The city should appoint some 
one to notify flour when wheat goes 
down.” So wise-cracked George W. 
Peck about 70 years ago in his Peck’s 


Sun, Milwaukee. Oldsters will re- 
call that Peck, once governor of 
Wisconsin, was scarcely less. re- 


nowned as a humorist of the seven- 
ties and eighties than Bill Nye, whose 
boyhood was spent in the same state. 
Peck’s “Bad Boy,” a book humorous- 
ly dealing with the boy’s pranks, 
was probably more widely read by the 
American youth of that period than 


any other book. 
= = 
The soundest asset any man can 
have is the earning power of his 


hands and brain. 


Medals for Bahers? 


~HE suggestion that medals might 
be given to baking operatives in 
the London area, who throughout the 
successive air attacks had baked 
bread every night, was made at a 


meeting of the Essex Federation of 
Master Bakers, according to ‘The 
British Baker.” 


A member, stressing the loyalty of 
the staffs, said: “Two of my men 
have been making bread throughout 
the war, through the blitz, and 
through the V-bomb attacks, and 
have never missed a night. Now 
that so many medals are being given 
out, some_ recognition should be 
made of their services.” 

Another member said that one of 
his men had not missed a night since 
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the war. “If we were a quarter o 
an hour late with the bread, peop! 
used to come out of their dugout 
at seven in the morning and say 
‘You’re late with your bread, aren’ 
you?’”’ 

How typically English! 
lasian Baker. 

Fem ee tee 


Deer Mascot 


HE 159th Quartermaster Bakin 

Company, at Camp Claiborne, L: 
is not content with an ordinary ma 
cot. Their animal companion is 
deer, now 8 months old, which sleeps 
in a company hut. When the com- 
pany was at Camp Bullis, Texas, 
they adopted “Buck,” and the decr 
even sports his own dog tag, giving 
his name and company identificatio 

= = 

Cynic: A person who believes other 

people are as bad as he is. 


Aduice to Industry 


YRIENDLY note of advice to t! 

peanut butter industry: We hai 
just concluded an informal poll whi 
revealed that 10 out 13 housewi\ 
stand peanut butter jars upside dow: 
to keep the oil from collecting at t! 
top. Advice: Print the labels upsi 
down.—New Yorker. 


Song of the Reaper 
The of the 


— Austra- 


i = 


song reaper at harvest 
time 
Is a song of endless cheer; 
For it rises in every zone and cli! 
And circles the fruitful year. 


It starts the season in Argentine, 
In Chile and Mexico, 
And moves to Algiers and the Texas 
scene 
Wherever the grain crops grow. 
In summer it swings through 
Middle West, 
Through England, and Russia, 1 
France; 
In autumn, the Poles and the Dai 
are blest 
With the harvest song and da! 
And even the late fall months 
sound 
To the never-ending lay, 
As the reaper merrily circles ’rou 
Peru and the Uruguay. 


A folk song echoing over the earth 
A symbol of garnered wealth, 
Inviting the nations to joy and mirth 
In its guarantee of health. 
Edwin T. Reed 
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AN END AND A BEGINNING 

S many have suspected it would, the end of 
+ World War II comes with rather startling 
suddenness. The struggle has lasted so long that 
the conditions of war imposed on business have 
come to be considered virtually normal. Recon- 
version of actual war plants, of which so much 
has been said and so little has been done, presents 
no more, if as much, of a problem as does the 
unwinding of the complex controls over every 
spect of business. The rapidity with which these 
Ci ntrols can be lifted, and the methods of doing 
will be major factors in business operations 
many months after peace becomes final. 


It seems probable from all of the informa- 
tion available that a gradual increase both in 
wages and prices will be allowed to occur, but 
every effort will be made to prevent rapid or 
extreme rises, or maladjustments. Release of 
rationed goods is likely to be gradual. This prob- 
ably is necessary for the sake of an orderly 
transition. It means, however, that there will 
be little or no relief from burdensome and un- 
wanted government-by-directive for an unpre- 
dictable time. 

Demand and business volume probably will 

d up for a year or more. There are many 
millions of the world’s peoples, here and abroad, 
who must be fed and clothed from United States 


resources, and there is a tremendous backlog of 
demand for all kinds of products in this coun- 
try The labor supply situation should be re- 


ed rather rapidly, but little improvement can 

looked for in feed supplies before the late 
summer or fall of 1946. 

If the unwinding of government controls is 

slow a process as seems probable, it is of the 
highest importance that business men and _ busi- 
ness groups continue to participate in the pro- 
cedure. There will be a tendency on the part of 
business men, based on an understandable de- 
sire, to withdraw from active participation in 
Washington activities and to devote attention 
to their own enterprises. If they do that, they 
W lay themselves wide open to the politicians 
and theorists, who have no practical knowledge 
of business, but who may have axes to grind, 
or pet “reforms” with which they would like to 
experiment. 

The ending of controls and directives will be 
just as important to business as was their im- 
position. The industries with which this journal 
is associated would have experienced far worse 
effects from the war period if they had not in- 
terested themselves in seeing that men _ with 
actual production and merchandising experience 
staffed the Washington agencies with which they 
had to work. Difficulties also will be experienced 
if a similar interest and insistence is not dem- 
onstrated by business during the reconversion 
period. 

But over the road ahead lies no shadow of 
fear. We emerge from darkness and beyond the 
turn in the road which brings to an end the 
slow journey of war lies the bright beginning 
of peace. The world of tomorrow will be a bet- 
ter place to live in and to work in, no less for 
vanquished than for victor. For it is more than 
bomb and bullet that have prevailed - it is 
righteousness and good intention, and not the 
ed of men. 


TQ 


e® @ © 
PROFITABLE ABUNDANCE 


A. MERICAN farmers, it would appear from a 

survey of opinion conducted among them by 
the Association of National Advertisers, have a 
slick and simple formula for postwar prosperity. 
The majority of them believe there will be in- 
creased farm production at reduced prices. Par- 
alleling this they look for increased factory pro- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


duction, also at reduced prices. Factory workers’ 
wages, they think, are too high and will be low- 
ered. Everybody will be happy, for increased pro- 
duction on the farm and in the factory will offset 
lower prices, leaving total earnings about the same 
for both. And how will the factory worker gain? 
Why, he’ll be able to buy more with less pay. Ev- 
erybody will be able to buy more, eat more, use 
more. There could be no such thing as surplus, 
therefore no problem of foreign markets. It would 
be the utopia of profitable abundance. 
e@®e@ @ 

COSTS KEEP PACE WITH VOLUME 
= HE creeping increase in flour milling costs, 

cited a few weeks ago in these colums, is 
evident in the first yearly financial reports of the 
larger milling companies issued in the past few 
weeks by General Mills and Pillsbury Mills. Re- 
flecting wartime gains in the use of cereal foods 
and feeds, sales of these companies equalled or 
surpassed previous peaks, but costs have tagged 
right along like a shadow. In fact, the shadow 
appears to be gaining a bit lately. 

Combined operating income of these two large 
companies averaged 4.8c per dollar of sales in 
the past year, compared with 5.4c in the preced- 
ing reports. No doubt the same trend would be 
evident in the operations of the milling industry 
as a whole if it were possible to compile such 
figures for all mills. 

It should be emphasized that these figures re- 
fer to operating profits and not to net income 
after taxes; they represent gross income before 
federal taxes, interest on debt or employee retire- 
ment benefits. 

It is evident also that the milling industry has 
not enriched itself by war gains. The operating 
profit per dollar of sales for these two firms in 
the crop years ending in 1940 and 1941, a repre- 
sentative prewar period, averaged 4.77c, approxi- 
mately the same as that of the past year. Yet 
average sales of these two companies in the past 
two years increased 234% over the average of the 
two prewar years cited. All this very large in- 
crease in plant operations, which would normally 
have brought about a lowering of overhead ex- 
penses and a higher ratio of earnings to sales, 
have instead been barely sufficient to offset the 
rapid rise in unit costs. 

Reports from Washington from time to time 
lately have intimated that government officials 
have gained the impression from the expansion of 
total earnings of the larger companies that the 
milling industry could get along with a lower 
basic milling cost figure than is now used in cal- 
culating the subsidy. Such a conclusion is not 
borne out by any evidence of lower unit costs 
of operation in the financial reports so far avail- 
able, and the gain that has taken place in total 
earnings has no more than matched the increase 
in sales volume. 

Furthermore, with respect to total dollar: earn- 
ings, to judge the milling industry’s position by 
the sales expansion of the larger companies would 
be an unjustified approach. Practically all of these 
firms that make public reports have enlarged 
their businesses by entry into new fields in recent 
years. Some have made capital investments in 
form of purchases of additional milling ca- 





pacity from others; some have expanded into 
the remotely related field of formula feeds; and, 
in a few instances, individual company growth 
has led into paths in no way connected with flour 
milling. This enlargement of the business horizon 
has increased the total earnings of these firms 
in much the same manner as the merger of two 
companies would produce total profits greater 
than that of either predecessor firm alone. The 
fact of expanded profits in these cases does not 
indicate higher unit profits or substantiate a 
claim that flour milling industry earnings have 
been fattened by too lush subsidy rates. 


CUSTOMERS ON THE LOOSE 
I URING the car shortage period last winter 

and spring there was a good deal of cus- 
tomer-swapping. Impatient buyers dropped their 
faithful old suppliers because deliveries were slow 
or commodities unavailable. They feared favor- 
itism or discrimination in one quarter and then 
invited them in another. 

Alleviation of the shipping trouble did not 
cure the shopping around. In fact, this situation 
has grown more complicated and acute. Short- 
ages in most commodities prevent processors from 
performing in their usual manner. Customers 
are vexed. They threaten “to remember,” like 
the unforgetting elephant. Sometimes they get 
what they want by shopping but more often 
they don’t. And nobody is happy. 

The malady seems to be epidemic. Even some 
of the very largest companies, whose buyers have 
been accustomed to dictating to salesmen calling 
upon them, now are ranging far afield in an at- 
tempt to satisfy their needs. They growl at the 
men who formerly served them, and promise dire 
retribution for “letting them down.” 

Such threats not only are economically unfair, 
but they are unpatriotic. It is the suppliers who 
were called upon and were rightfully proud to 
furnish the major part of their industries’ war 
requirements who have disappointed the greatest 
number of customers and have had to pass up the 
most tempting opportunities to establish them- 
selves in the favor of prospects they formerly— 
and unsuccessfully—solicited. 

“Certainly no buyer,’’ comments a spokesman 
for one such company, “should delude himself to 
the extent of thinking his suppliers derive any 
pleasure from rendering inadequate or otherwise 
unsatisfactory service during the war. Were ma- 
terials and manpower available to take care of 
all comers, then no one would be disappointed. 
The line of least resistance for suppliers would 
be to give everyone all he wants when he wants 
it. 

“Any broad upheaval in sources of supply as a 
result of this negative type of thinking will 
prove very costly to industry, and retard its ef- 
fort to get back to normalcy. For example, if 
30% of our old customers refuse to continue with 
us when other sources are open to them—and the 
same is true with our competitors—then the end 
point is an exchange of a substantial proportion 
of our business, with consequent increased costs 
to all of supplying and servicing. We feel that if 
such a condition is anticipated and discredited 
now, it can be minimized. 

“Throughout the past three-and-one-half years 
of war, we have repeatedly heard from accounts 
we had solicited in prewar years that they were 
ready to give us a ‘break.’ Obviously, this was 
attributable solely to their inability to get all of 
the material they wanted from their regular sup- 
pliers. With our hands full, trying to take care 
of our own faithful customers—after satisfying 
the government—we couldn’t possibly avail our- 
selves of these hollow ‘opportunities.’ ”’ 

The supplier has made a case. The break he 
needs is not that kind of a break at all. 
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The GREAT VALUE of POSITION 


Page’s Flour is made in a mill that has the 
great advantage of being in the right place 
to draw wheat from four great producing 
states. You as a flour buyer know what 
that means. You will find the benefits in 
every bag of Page’s. 


Mills in Topeka, Kansas—General Offices, 1580 West 29th Street, Kansas City 8, Mo., Tele. L. D. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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Highest Quality Spring Wheat and Rye Flours 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 


ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS cts of La Grange Mills over the al century and mar 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT . This quality pattern is not an accident but the 


result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade ful milling. 


Direct Exporters You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 











HOUSTON MILLING CO.) | | a GRANGE MILLS “.!%°: 
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The Country Storekeeper 


By the ARKANSAS FLOUR SALESMAN 











jo conversation around the 
heat’en stove was all about 


fish’en. All agreed that there was 
too much high water right then. 
Others said it was too darned cold. 
One old timer said the cold made no 
difference. Bait your hook and let 


it down on the bottom in deep holes 
and you could hook good-sized fish. 

This dreary weather kept the men 
out of the fields, timber and lumber 
mills. It was good weather, though, 
to sit around the stove up in Scotts- 
ville, Ark. And these men should 
know about fishing as they all live 
right by the Illinois Bayou, and the 
followers of Izaak Walton do all 
right in this stream. Doubt if any 
of the natives hereabouts ever heard 
of old Izaak, though. 

The one and only store in Scotts- 
ville is J. M. Danley General Mer- 
chandise. It was started in 1910 by 
one of the Danley boys, and in 1920 
it was taken over by J. M. Danley. 
Born and raised right here in this 
community, Mr. Danley today, at 60, 
is very active, not only as storekeep- 
er and postmaster, but also as a 
cattle raiser. The town is pretty 
small, 250 people, and the trade area 
includes about 150 farm families. Up 
to 1930 all the farm land was used 





for cotton growing. Business under 
these conditions wasn’t so good. Prac- 
tically all business was done on credit 


and payment made once a year, and 
that was in the fall. Mr. Danley 
bought all his supplies on that basis, 
and sold them to his customers on 
those long terms. However, about 
1934, he became interested in Here- 
ford cattle. You see, the land here 
is up and down—straight up and 
straight down—and nice valleys in 








CAKE |. 
\ FLOURS 


Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 
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THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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between the mountains. When cot- 
ton growing was dispensed with and 
the land put to grass, business really 
improved. Just about all the farm- 
ers here divide their time between 
cattle raising and timber cutting. 
Business is done on a cash basis 
now. Grass is very plentiful and 





water in every little valley. Just to 
show you how cattle pay out in this 
area, Mr. Danley has a herd of about 
127 head. Last spring he had about 
50 calves in the meadows and out 
of this lot he expected to sell about 
20 or 30 as veal or young beef at 
$50 a head. Nice thing down here 
is that when you take out the timber 
the land covers itself with a very 
good type of year around pasture 
grass. In the sections of bottom 
land, formerly cotton ground, the 
farmers have planted Bermuda grass, 
and this grass grows knee deep— 
ideal pasture. 


Mr. Danley’s store is somewhat 
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different from most stores around 
here. One portion is set aside for 
“just visiting.” As you walk in, the 
left-hand front section is empty of 
all merchandise. The heating stove 
is in the middle and four long 
benches form a square around the 
stove. Here’s where you find “sharp- 
shooters of tobacco juice.” Ping— 
right in the front opening, never 
touches the stove. In the summer 
time the stove is moved out and the 
cold drink box takes its place. Mr. 
Danley does a_ general business 
amounting to around $1,000 to $1,500 
per month. For a community of this 
(Continued on page 32) 

















Alert business men are looking for lines — for now and for 
post-war — that have an established success record . . . of out- 
standing quality, of consistent profit-making, of aggressive 
merchandising. This describes the VICTOR line of FLOUR, 
CEREALS and FEEDS. It has this kind of a success record — 
for over three-quarters of a century. 


When you sell the VICTOR line you have another and im- 
portant advantage. You buy Flour, Cereals and Feeds from 
one source and have them shipped to you in a mixed car. That 
means a balanced inventory and a lower inventory investment. 


Write today for more facts about the complete VICTOR line — 


—— 





# - 


about VICTOR merchandising —and for 


prices. 


————— 





















































FAMILY FLour 
BAKER'S Flour 
CAKE Flour 
PANCAKE FLoup 


VICTOR 


CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


FARINA 
DARK WHEAT CEREAL 


FOR POULTRY 
OR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 
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Canadian Flour 
Output in June 
2,135,526 Bbis 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour pro- 
duction in June amounted to 2,133,- 
526 bbls, the third highest monthly 
output for the 1944-45 crop year. 
The output in June, 1944, was 1,870,- 
349 bbls. Total flour production for 
the 11 months ending with June to- 
taled 22,862,210 bbls, compared with 
22,547,313 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of preceding year. June exports 
were the highest for any month of 
1944-45 crop year, amounting to 1,- 
612,599 bbls and comparing with 1,- 
333,069 in the same month of pre- 
vious year. 

CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS IN THE 11 MONTHS WITH 
COMPARISONS 

Production, bbls 


1944-45 1943-44 
6 1,888,030 





August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April Pike Bre Fae Ss 
DS arene a ae ea 
June 


,862,210 22,547,313 


Exports, bbls 
1944-45 1943-44 
‘ 753,462 1,121,568 
September 1,215,683 873,917 
October ‘Teer eee ae 1,090,666 849,886 
November 981,620 857,691 
December . 1,242,370 1,106,479 
January 
February 
March 
April 
PN SG gkoe ee pee see 
June 


August 


flour pro- 
duction represented 74,730 bbls of the 
total output in June, as against 26,- 
384 in the corresponding month last 
year and the 11 months’ production 
totaled 980,220 bbls compared with 


Ontario winter wheat 


318,651. The increase in the 1944-45 
crop year is due to a more normal 
yield of this wheat than was the case 
in 1943. The winter wheat crop now 
being harvested promises to equal, if 
not exceed, that of a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER GRAIN GROUP 
NAMES COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Seven members 
of the council were elected at the 
twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Vancouver Grain Exchange held re- 
cently. The new council will meet 
within 10 days to elect a slate of 
officers. Retiring president is D. Roy 
Davis of Buckerfield’s, Ltd., while 
vice president is R. T. Bishop of Con- 
tinental Grain Co. and in line for the 
presidency. 

Members of the council in addition 
to the two named above include J. E. 
Gage of Pacific Elevators, Ltd; Rob- 
ert McKee of Canada Grain Export 
Co; H. H. Smith of Earl & Stoddart, 
Ltd; John Whittle of Midland Pacific 
Terminals, Ltd., and Philip Wolfe of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd. 





Named on the committee of arbi- 
trations were D. R. Davis, E. Holden, 
Vernon Lester, R. C. Milroy, Duncan 
McLaren, H. H. Smith and John 
Whittle. On the committee of ap- 
peals are R. T. Bishop, R. M. Bryan, 
C. G. Earhart, Pierre Mauriaucourt, 
High MacKay, Robert McKee and 
F. W. Rudolph. 

Managing secretary of the grain 
exchange is Herbert W. Cameron. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. J. PINCHIN RETURNS 


Toronto, Ont.—R. J. Pinchin, presi- 
dent and managing-director of Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
returned recently from a trip to 
Great Britain, in the course of which 
he visited flour importers with which 
his company had business relations 
when the war put an end to private 
trading. He is full of praise for the 
British people and the manner in 
which they stood up while the worst 
of the conflict was raging. He is not 
convinced that Canadian flour mills 
will be able to improve on their pres- 
ent position in Great Britain or that 
the price of wheat can be held at any 
particular level regardless of its eco- 
nomic value in relation to other 
things. Any attempt to establish 
and maintain an artificial value for 
this grain over there will fail. Ca- 
nadian wheat must sell on its merits 
or take the consequences. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. J. LINDSAY RETIRES 

Winnipeg, Man.—J. J. Lindsay, com- 
mercial manager of the flour depart- 
ment of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, was among the 
employees who retired last month 
under the organization’s superannua- 
tion scheme, according to a report in 
the Scottish Co-operator. “In Mr. 
Lindsay’s retiral from the milling 
trade, one of the few remaining links 
with the old millstone days of flour 
milling is severed. Mr. Lindsay start- 
ed his apprenticeship in Leith over 
50 years ago. At that time the 
change-over from millstones to roller 
mills was almost complete. Mr. Lind- 
say started with the S.C.W.S. 40 
years ago.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROLLED OATS OUTPUT UP 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of Ca- 
nadian oatmeal for the 11 months 
ending with June totaled 12,747,197 
lbs, as against 28,398,095 lbs a year 
ago. Rolled oats output was 190,078,- 
008 Ibs against 88,428,049 last year. 
Corn flour and meal made in Can- 
ada during the same 11 months to- 
taled 18,734,932 lbs, as against almost 
the same amount last year. Mi£ill- 
feed shows little change from last 
year when the 11 months to June 
yielded 737,090 tons, as against 755,- 
034 tons this year. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NET PROFIT DECLINES 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, reports a net profit of 
$265,403, inclusive of $2,000 refund- 
able portion of the excess profits tax, 
for the year ending June 30, 1945. 
This compares with $257,578, inclu- 
sive of $30,700 refundable tax, for the 





preceding year. Net earnings prior 
to deductions for income and excess 
profits taxes were $709,460 as against 
$805,355 for the previous year. The 
adverse trend is due to higher costs, 
particularly those incurred in the 
maintenance of equipment. In speak- 
ing of difficulties encountered in pro- 
duction and distribution during the 
year ending with June last, A. V. Lof- 
tus, general manager, said many 
shortages had been met by a rear- 
rangement of lines. It was necessary 
to drop certain products, particularly 
in cakes and sweet goods, so that suf- 
ficient sugar and shortening would 
be available to maintain quality in 
the products sold. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOTOR VESSEL ADDED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian flour 
trade has been advised by shipping 
agents that the Newfoundland Can- 
ada Steamships, Ltd., have aug- 
mented their service by the acquisi- 
tion of a new motor vessel which 
will be employed regularly in the 
Halifax-St. John’s service. This new 
boat “The Savoy” has been put in 
first class condition and has been 
accorded favorable marine insurance 
rates. The sailings of this line from 
Montreal to St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, will continue as usual. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN STORAGE HIGHER 
Winnipeg, Man.—The Board of 

Grain Commissioners for Canada has 

advised the trade that for the crop 

year 1945-46 the maximum storage 
charge at country elevators in west- 
ern Canada and at terminal elevators 
at the Head of the Lakes, Winnipeg, 
and west of Calgary, will be one 
forty-fifth of le bu per day. This 
compares with one fiftieth a year ago. 
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16,000,000 Bus of 
Canadian Wheat 
to Move Overseas 


Vancouver, B. C.—During the nex 
five months 50 deep-sea cargo ships 
will load full with grain here and 
at the neighboring port of New Wes\- 
minster. They will carry a total « 
16,000,000 bus to India and Europe 
countries. This will mean shipmer 
at the rate of 3,000,000 bus, or 80,( 
tons, per month, requiring loadi 
of about 10 ships every 30 days. 

Announcement to this effect wa 
made during the week in a statem« 
in Montreal by Transport Control] 
Lockwood that the shipping tonna 
would be made available here. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Lockwood would not estimate exp: 
figures for the 1945 crop, but s 
that undoubtedly all of Canada’s sur- 
plus wheat and other grains will ha 
disappeared by the end of the o 
year, July 31, 1946. 

During the crop year just con 
pleted, Vancouver elevators shipp 
10,146,543 bus of grain in addition 
373,332 bus from New Westminster 
house and 282,213 bus from Victori 
This compares with 17,668,286 bus 
the previous year when the great 
bulk was made up of Commodit 
Credit Corp. purchases of wheat fi 
U. S. Pacific Coast feeding purposes 

Vancouver elevators at prese! 
hold just over 14,000,000 bus of grai 
mainly wheat, but have a capac 
for more than 19,000,000 bus and 
ditional supplies can quickly 
rushed by rail from prairie elevat 
which are storing large stocks. ¢ 
rent receipts of grain by local eleva- 
tors are running around 100,000 bus 
per day. 
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Members of Flour Trade Tell of Liberation 


London, England.—News continues 
to come in from friends in Scandi- 
navia and Holland. Henrik Hafstad, 
of Bergen (P. O. Box 76), Norway, 
has given us his story of the inva- 
sion from a closer experience than 
his compatriots in Oslo, as the north 
of Norway suffered more severely 
than elsewhere at the hands of the 
Germans. His letter is as follows: 

“Now that the German yoke is 
broken, and bells have heralded our 
liberty after five long years of tribu- 
lation, I feel that I must send you 
hearty greetings and wishes of suc- 


cess. We Norwegians are thankful 
that our country was saved from 
further destruction, such as we 


thought would take place at the end 
of the war, and also that our peo- 
ple need no longer tremble for fear 
of the Gestapo, executioners and in- 
formers. Despite all, our country 
has escaped the horrors of war com- 
paratively well compared with what 
other countries have suffered, and 
we have now, on the day of liberty 
and victory, much to be thankful 
for. We wish to thank all the Allied 


nations for the impressive conti 
tion made by them and for their 
great bravery that has’ been 
played in order to crush our mutual 
enemy. 
Unprepared for War 

“Norway was not prepared (‘or 
war. We were, without cause d 
without any warning, attacked dur 
ing the night of April 9, 1940, by a 
great power armed to the teeth. Al- 
though our army was not mobilized 
we took up arms and managed to ce- 
tain the Germans for some months. 
There were many, at that time, who 
fell fighting—they fell fighting for 
our country and for our liberty. 
When fighting ceased here in J) 
way our popular King—as is well 
known—and the royal family, ‘0- 
gether with our government, fied 
over to England. British and Amer- 
ican war vessels were transferred 
to the Norwegian flag and manned 
by Norwegian seamen. Among 0t/- 
er things they served in the 4 
lantic escorting vessels with vital 
supplies in the battle against Ger- 
many. Under control of the Royal 
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Norwegian government in London 
there was merchant shipping tonnage 
of about 6,000,000 tons dead-weight 
covering some 1,000 vessels. About 
half of this Norwegian tonnage—of 
which a great deal consisted of mod- 
ern tankers was lost and round 
about 5,000 hands in the navy and the 
merchant marine were lost owing 
to German torpedoings. 

‘In this country towns and coun- 
try parishes were wiped out by the 
Germans. An example of German 
barbarie practices is the fate of the 
little fishing village, Televaag, situ- 
ated in the vicinity of Bergen. Ev- 
ery single house and hut, number- 
ins 270, was burnt; 180 fishing ves- 
sels and all the fishing gear were 
destroyed; the cattle were slaugh- 
tered. All the inhabitants of Tele- 
vang, numbering 470, were taken 
prisoners. All men between the ages 
of 16 and 60 were sent to a notori- 
ous prison camp in Germany, where 
about half of their number were 
tortured to death. This is a typical 
example of German methods against 
the people in conquered countries 
who refused to yield to their pride. 


Warehouses Emptied 

‘he Germans emptied our ware- 
houses of goods, which they ‘paid’ for 
with Norwegian Krones ‘drawn’ on 
Norges Bank. During those five 
years the Germans drew a sum equal 
to about $2,850,000,000. For a little 
nation like Norway this represents 
an enormous amount, and the Ger- 
man occupation has also, in eco- 
nomie respects, left behind deep 
‘s in our country. 
With regard to the state of our 
nutrition, we have suffered about 
the same fate as other occupied coun- 
tries. For the townspeople, in par- 
ticular, the reduction has been 
t, and the rations not more than 
just sufficient to avert serious detri- 
ment to the health of the people. 

But now, when victory has been 


L 


JQ 


gained, a special word of thanks 
must be given to our great Allies, 
who, in the first years of the war, 


could not be subdued by adversity 
and defeat, but who, with indescrib- 
ab great sacrifices, risked every- 
thing for liberty. It shall never be 
forgotten. May democracy also mas- 
ter the problems that peace offers. 
5 great task of rebuilding is ly- 
vefore us and the time has come 
when we can unite all our efforts 
and energy in the reconstruction of 
What the war has destroyed. At the 
beginning of this task I would like 
to send my greetings to my friends, 
from whom I have for so many years 
been separated, and I hope indeed 
th we shall be able to build up 
again a prosperous and pleasant con- 
nection in time to come.” 


A Letter From Denmark 


From Denmark news has been re- 
ceived from Daniel Hansen, of the 
firm of Otto Madsen, 25 Frederiks- 
berggade, Copenhagen. He writes: 

“First of all I want to tender you 
my sincerest felicitations on the vic- 
tory to the Allies, and at the same 
time I ask you to feel convinced 
that here in Denmark we are much 
obliged to you for having helped us 
to get rid of the Germans, and for 
ng made Denmark a free coun- 
try again. 

“There is every indication that 
this year we shall get a big harvest 


of bread grain in Denmark, especial- 
ly, we expect the wheat harvest to be 
unusually good, and certainly we will 
be able to cover more than our re- 
quirements for this harvest year. The 
hay harvest will be extraordinarily 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 — 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 














WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROT, N. Y. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








» , . . X 
Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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A GREAT DE 
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PEARLY KENT BAG CO. 















CUTL: - a Py 
Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











PROMPT **» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








We are always ready = fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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big, the humidity in the beginning of 
the summer having had an exceed- 
ingly beneficial effect on the grass. 
The barley and oats stand fairly 
well, yet the barley fields leave a 
little to be desired, among other 
things, probably, for want of arti- 
ficial manure. The root crops were 
very much behind until the begin- 
ning of this month, when the heat 
commenced, and now they are in ex- 
cellent growth everywhere.” 


Systematic Oppression 
From Holland, Trading Company 


Stolp & Co., Ltd., Damrak 47-48, 
Amsterdam C, writes: 
“We all are safe, and although 


we have had our share in the misery, 
we are in good health, though gen- 
erally 40 lbs less in weight, but with 
spirit still unbroken. Five years of 
systematic oppression has left deep 
traces of harm in many Dutch fam- 
ilies, and with deep respect, we re- 
member those who lost the best they 
had to offer in the struggle for truth 
and right. 

“We do not want to dismiss this 
horrible period before having ex- 
pressed our gratitude to the allied 
forces for all they did on behalf of 
our liberation. Without their assist- 
ance, darkness would have surround- 
ed us, perhaps eternally. How in 
the near future the general situation 
will develop, we cannot judge for 
the present. Our country has been 
plundered, is poor and war sick; in- 
dustries have been dstroyed, prov- 
inces are still inundated. In short, 
so far as our food position is con- 
cerned, we are dependent on foreign 
countries. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, we doubt whether we 
will soon be in a position to do busi- 
ness directly with our friends in the 
United States, and most of the flour 
importers in Holland expect that 
business will develop along the same 
lines as in the United Kingdom.” 


Rud. Madsen Dead 


Einar Madsen, of the firm Rud. 
Madsen, Kastelsvej 27, Copenhagen, 
under date of July 5, sent cordial 


greetings to The Northwestern Miller 
and all friends. He says he regrets 
being unable to include greetings 
from his father, Rud. Madsen, who 
died on Dec. 4, 1943, but the business 
will be carried on as heretofore. He 
mentions how greatly he is looking 
forward to seeing The Northwestern 
Miller in his mail. 

N. Chr. Johannessen, N. Vollgate 
1 (P. O. Box 273), Oslo, Norway, 
in a letter dated July 9, also sends 
his greetings and his heartiest con- 
gratulations on the successful ter- 
mination of the war. He adds: “We 
personally have come safely through 
this tough time. The writer, Consul 
O. Braae-Johannessen and_ family 
have just returned from five months’ 
refugee existence in Sweden, and the 
writer is again in charge of the 
office,” 

Prospects in Norway 

Writing from Norway, Bjorn R. 
Paasche of Bergen expresses grati- 
tude for the liberation of his coun- 
try, and says the present outlook for 
business is not too good. Nonethe- 
less he is anxious to secure connec- 
tions in Canada for flour and grain, 
and also with a large American con- 
cern in position to export corn and 
all kinds of feedingstuffs. 

Norenberg & Belsheim, Postboks 
739, Oslo, in a brief acknowledg- 
ment of a letter from the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller, 
state that the situation is more or 
less unchanged with them. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOL IS, IND., U.S. 
M anufac ture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitutne Co., Inman, Kan. 








Ash, Yield, Capacity 
CONTROL 


W. D. McLEAN 


Mill Consultant 


Jackson Harrison 1682 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


141 W. 
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VLANVOTUTTIN WILLD 


SUN WEN ET UTR C 


KANSAS WHEAT 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 

Cover 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


_ 118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes'‘the’*Best'*Rye’*Flour” 
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J. M. Danley Is Not Only a Storekeeper but a Cattle Raiser 





Country Storekeeper 





(Continued from page 29) 


size he sells a lot of feed. Grain 
isn’t suitable for growing in this 
soil, too thin and not fertile enough. 
Inasmuch as timbering is profitable 
around here, along with cattle rais- 
ing, this store does a good business 
in hardware, wire, nails, axes, files, 
horse and mule shoes. 

His grocery business isn’t so large, 
due to the fact that Scottsville is 
within easy driving distance of Dover 
and Russellville. What he does sell 
in staple groceries is plenty of flour, 
meal, lard, baking powder and the 
usual line of snuff and tobacco. You 
don’t see any fancy groceries in these 
country stores. 

I have previously mentioned that 
these country and mountain communi- 
ties owe a lot to the country store- 
keeper. The truth of that is borne 
out in the case of Scottsville and Mr. 
Danley. I firmly believe that through 
his experiences, first as a _ cotton 
farmer and then as a cattle raiser, 
he has shown the farm folk around 
here how to improve their business 
by taking advantage of the natural 
resources they have at hand. 

Mr. Danley has two boys in the 
service. One has been in Pearl Har- 
bor for two years. When they re- 
turn they will follow along with their 








dad — storekeeping and profitable 
farming. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COGAN JOINS GROCERS 


New York, N. Y.—Frank J. Cogan, 
originally a writer on the staff of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, has 
joined the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Ine., as an assistant to 
Paul S. Willis, president of the organ- 
ization. For the past three years he 
has been connected with various de- 
partments of the government that 
have to do with the food industry. 





Martens 





(Continued from page 24) 


laboratory, complete with modern 
oven, cookers, mixers, etc., was for- 
mally opened on March 19, 1945, 
when bakers were invited to a bak- 
ing demonstration. An _ overflow 
crowd of 100 bakers attended and 
were invited to bring their problems 
in at any time. The laboratory is 
designed primarily to help them. N. 


C. Patrick, who is in charge of the 
laboratory and technical production, 
has had many years of experience in 
the field. 

“Frank,” as he is commonly calied, 
lives on a two-acre country place in 
Brecksville, a Cleveland suburb, and 
for recreation likes bowling, golf 
and tennis. He gets a great kick out 
of his work and is very proud of the 
fact that his organization has never 
lost an employee, except to Uncle 
Sam. 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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The Williams Bros. Co 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ili. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 








Kansas City, Missouri 
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Holland Flour Trading on British 
Model Is Expected by Importers 


London, England.—The idea seems 
prevalent in the flour trade in Hol- 
land that the Netherlands govern- 
ment will adopt the British method 
of purchasing and distributing flour 
—that is to say, offers will be made 
through the flour agents for govern- 
ment account, and the flour will be 
distributed by means of allocations 
to flour agents. 

Trading Company Stolp & Co., 
Ltd., Damrak 47-48, Amsterdam, 
writing on this subject, says: 

“When our country was liberated 
the importers succeeded in taking 
over the foreign flour on spot. The 
procedure followed was that the Jots 
arriving were handled by the gov- 
ernment’s distribution office, but this 
department will be liquidated short- 
ly and all flour arriving and on spot 
will be taken over by the Import 
Flour Office set up by the import- 
ers. All the importers will par- 
ticipate in financing this Import 
Flour Office by means of a _ pool 
formed by the payment of a percent- 
age on their flour quota. Although 
this solution is far from _ satisfac- 
tory, still it is the first step in the 
direction of free trading, and we hope 
the next step will be permission 
to cable the mills direct for offers 
for our government account, along 
the lines at present effective in the 
United Kingdom.” 


Less Wheat, More Flour 

From Gebroeders Vreeswijk 
(Postbus 135), Utrecht, Holland, 
comes this statement: 

“We note with interest the regu- 
lations existing between the British 
Ministry of Food and the flour im- 
porters. We hope our government 
may adopt a similar policy in the 
near future. At a recent meeting 
of the flour importers of Holland it 
was recommended that the import- 
ers write the export mills overseas 
to bring pressure on their govern- 
ments to extend flour exportation to 
Holland and diminish wheat ship- 
ments, which have been rather heavy 
of late.” 

Transport Difficulty 

The firm of W. P. Van Driel & 
Zonen, Amersfoort, Holland, writing 
about experiences during the occupa- 
tion and on the prospects of the 
revival of business, says: 

“In Holland we had rather a bad 
time during the war. Misery every- 
where. We would like to lay stress 
on the fact that whatever you hear 
or read about the Germans’ be- 
havior, the truth is worse. When 
things settle down the Germans will 
be telling the good people in your 
country, ‘It is not the truth,’ which 
will mean that the same sort of 
thing will start all over again. We 
believe that the world should go to 
work and educate the German race 
and let them taste the blessings 


of freedom because they have never 
known what freedom means. Our 
nation has been free for ages. This 
poor people 


(the Germans) have 


never known what it is to be free, 
but they are likely to make a mess 
of it anyway. 

“We want to start business again 
as soon as possible but fear it will 
take quite a while before we can 
import from the U. S. and Canada. 
Transportation is the main difficulty 
at present, especially transport in 
this country itself, which is now 
partly done by army cars, but in 
time things undoubtedly will im- 
prove.” 

The letter concludes by express- 
ing the admiration of the people of 
Holland for all the United States 
has done in the war and voicing a 
hope that historians will give a prop- 
er place to the deeds of gallantry 
and sacrifices made by the American 
people. 

News also has come from Comm. 
Venn. Handelmij v/h Osieck & Co., 
Postbus 84, Amsterdam, and H. J. 
B. M. Rademaker, Joh. Verhulst- 
straat 141, Amsterdam. 

H. C. Osieck Dead 

F. C. Osieck writes: ‘Fortunately 
I and my staff went through the 
war without personal misfortune and 
I am glad I have lived to witness 
the complete collapse of Nazi Ger- 
many. Also I am extremely glad 
to be able to resume the old and 
pleasant contacts with our Ameri- 
can, Canadian and English friends. 
May these renewed contacts inaugu- 
rate an era of prosperity which will 
prove of benefit to all concerned. 
My father, H. C. Osieck, retired from 
business in 1939 and died in Buda- 
pest in 1942. 

“As business in imported flour be- 
came impossible after May, 1940, we 
turned our attention to the manu- 
facture of bakers’ raw materials, 
more especially those used in confec- 
tionery, and jam for domestic use. 
Our factory located at Arnhem was 
seriously damaged during the hos- 
tilities in that district, in Sept., 1944, 
especially by the theft of raw mate- 
rials, packing and machinery by the 
Germans. We hope to resume manu- 
facture in the near future in Am- 
sterdam, and in any case, import is 
our main business. We hope to be 
in a position to renew the very old 
prewar relations and rely on an in- 
tensive commercial intercourse be- 
tween America, Canada, England and 
the Netherlands. Apart from the 
import of flour we intend to occupy 
ourselves with the import of other 
products, such as packed provisions, 
flour products and bakery and con- 
fectioners’ materials. Moreover, we 
are also well introduced in the whole- 
sale grocery trade. Needless to say, 
we shall welcome every opportunity 
to get in touch with firms that may 
be inclined to export their products 
to Holland, not only flour mills but 
manufacturers and exporters of oth- 
er allied products for the bakery and 
the consumer. In Belgium, too, we 
have good connections and are fully 
equipped to undertake the _ repre- 


sentation for that country.” 

H. J. B. M. Rademaker writes: 
“Here in Amsterdam we have not 
suffered very much from actual war 
acts such a bombing and fighting, 
but on the other hand we have had 
a terribly hard time on account of 
the German slavery and the famine. 
Practically the harbor of this city 
and all the docks have been de- 
stroyed by the Germans and it will 
take years and will cost millions 
to restore things to their former 
state. 

“As regards future business, noth- 
ing can be said so far, but the flour 
importers hope that further pur- 
chases of flour in America and Can- 
ada will be made through us. We 
have now a new ministry and we 
hope that the civil authorities will 
take over matters from the military 
authorities. Our government has now 
deputies in New York, as it had most 
of the time during the war, and we 
rather fear these deputies will do 
the buying. We must wait and see 
how matters will develop.” 

Mr. Rademaker states he is open 
for a connection in rolled oats and 
Canadian flour. He also .calls at- 
tention to his new address, as he 
was turned out of his old home, 
from which he used to conduct his 
business, by the German police. 


Science Emphasized 
in New Textbook 
for Flour Millers 


London, Eng.—‘Flour Milling” is 
the title of the latest book written 
for flour millers by J. F. Lockwood, 
the well-known British milling en- 
gineer and one of the directors of 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, 
Stockport, Eng. Sir Ernest Simon, 
the chairman of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
in a foreword to the book, says it 
sets forth for the first time the main 
scientific facts and principles which 
are necessary to a fuli understanding 
of the many and varied aspects of the 
science of flour milling and of flour 
engineering; also that it embodies ex- 
perience gained by the technical staff 
of the’ firm in all parts of the world 
during the last 70 years. 

Sir Ernest says it is unusual for a 
firm to publish the scientific knowl- 
edge that forms the basis of its suc- 
cess, but Henry Simon, Ltd., decided 
to do so both in its own and the 
public interest. A really up-to-date 
work on flour milling was badly need- 
ed and this book is published with 
the belief that not only will it bring 
the firm into closer contact with able 
and scientific millers all over the 
world but will be especially helpful 
to many millers and milling students 
who have temporarily lost touch with 
modern milling practice on account 
of the war. 

The new textbook on flour milling, 
which was reviewed in the Aug. 8 
issue of this journal, was produced 
simultaneously with ‘“Provender Mill- 
ing,” a new edition of a former work 
by Mr. Lockwood dealing compre- 
hensively with the manufacture of 
feed. 

Recently Mr. Lockwood’s knowl- 


edge and experience received excep 
tional acknowledgment in that h 
was invited by SHAEF to visit Ge 
many and the liberated countries 1 
investigate and report on the flou 
mill situation and port facilities 
During his career he has traveled ex 
tensively, thereby making many ji: 
ternational contacts and accumula 
ing a store of knowledge, and th 
knowledge he has_ incorporated 
his two books, both of which ai 
obtainable from the office of the Co: 
Trade News, 230 Produce Exchan; 
New York, N. Y. The price of “Flo 
Milling” is $7 post free and of “Pri 
ender Milling” $5 post free. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. ARTHUR RANK RETURNS 
FROM U. S. CINEMA TRIP 


London, Eng.—J. Arthur Rank, 
rector of Ranks, Ltd., and Britai 
leading film producer, returned ho: 
July 23 from New York on 1 
“Queen Mary.” 

Mr. Rank had made an extend 
tour of Canada and the United States 
in the interests of his film enterpris: 
and in an interview on his return 
London expressed an_ enthusiast 
view of the future of British fil 
in those countries He hoped short 
to send eight British films to 
United States and later to export 
the rate of 15 to 20 per year. | 
said that he had made plans 
the joint Anglo-American product 
of two films in England next yé 
He said also that he had found a 
great desire in America for the 
terchange of artists. 

News has been received from ( 
ada of the proposed erection of a 
large new Odeon Theater in Toronto 
under the postwar expansion plans 
of Mr. Rank and Paul Nathan 

Although Mr. Rank takes a lead- 

ing part in the expansion of the mar- 
ket for British films, he is at h« 
a flour miller and gives a greater 
part of his time to directing the 
fairs of Ranks, Ltd., on the techr 
side. While in the United States 
he took the opportunity of visiting 
several milling plants. 

To greet him on his return was 
announcement of the engagement 
his 22-year-old daughter, Shelagh, io 
Lt. Fred M. Packard of the U. 5 
Army. Miss Rank left school at the 
outbreak of the war to join a Y.M. 
C.A. mobile canteen, afterwards en- 
listing in the A.T.A. and serving as a 
driver until March, 1944. Lt. Pack- 
ard is 26, and is a film writer in civil 
life. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOTTISH FLOUR GROUP 
NAMES PETER DUFF HEAD 


London, Eng.—At the recent @n- 
nual meeting of the Scottish Flour 
Trade Association, in Glasgow, Peicr 
Duff, of Farquhar Bros., Glasg‘ 
was elected president, and William #. 
Law, of Crawford & Law, Glasg‘ 
vice president, for the year 1945-46. 
R. Ralston Ness, M.A., LL.B., 110 
Wellington Street, Glasgow 2, con- 
tinues to act as secretary of the 
association. 
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Australian Mills 
Unable to Fill 
Big Export Demand 


London, Eng.—Gillespie Bros. Pty. 
Ltd., flour millers, of Sydney, Aus- 


ia, in a letter to the London office 


of The Northwestern Miller under 
date of April 5, say that on account 


the failure of the crop last year 
s in the eastern states are now 
iced to running only for so long 
s necessary to supply Jocal needs. 
The crop failure has been very seri- 
especially as there has been plen- 
ff export inquiry. Mills last year 

running to capacity. Continu- 
i! the writer says: 

[he government has relaxed re- 
trictions in regard to plantings next 
vear, but we still are very concerned 
about the season, as the major crop 

ing districts in this state and 
ria are yet without any relief 
in regard to moisture. Of course 
time yet to get this rain, 
to experience a good crop, but 
vould like to see it behind us 

r than be waiting for it. 
in New South Wales we are re- 
ing wheat from Western Austra- 

ind the government hoping 

it will not be necessary to make 
rts from any other part of the 
d. However, there is no doubt 
the very much reduced quantity 


1S 


is 


heat is going to entail a lot of 
ships, especially to stock feed- 
is the quantity of wheat avail- 
in Australia is inadequate to 
the present local demands. 
here is no doubt that the re- 
striction on acreage has been a most 


‘tunate thing.” 


E STAFF 


MILLING, BAKING COURSES 
FOR 3 CHINESE STUDENTS 

pu 4 

Man- 


oo 


inhattan, Kansas. 
university graduates 


rolled at Kansas State College, 


in, to study problems in milling 
and baking and related subjects. The 
students, Chwang Chiao Seng, Liu 
Chang Lou and Chin Yank Kao are 


ng 600 Chinese college graduates 
to the United States for further 


am¢ 


sen 


training before working for their 
government at agricultural experi- 
me stations and research bureaus 


in China. 
Two of the students are mainly in- 


terested in the qualitative evaluation 


of wheat varieties and will devote 
the time to milling and baking 
studies. The third student is taking 
work in agricultural engineering and 
will specialize in the handling and 


Storage of grain. 

The three men will remain at the 
ge for at least five months. They 
then will receive five months of study 
at another college and their studies 
will be completed with a two months’ 
tour of observation in their respective 
fields. 

Several field trips have been includ- 
ed in their course of study at the 
college here. The men have visited 
flour mills, grain elevators, cereal 
chemistry laboratories and_ grain 
Storage experiments in central Kan- 
Sas, 


coll 
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Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
TENN. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS ° 


SALINA, 


Sell it with Satisfaction 


Selling Silver Mist is one of the bright 
spots of merchandising. It moves quick- 


ly and easily, with each succeeding sale 


easier than the last one. 








entral States Sales Office 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS” e MINNESOTA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


6. G4 
Sponge Cracker Flour 






TheJ.C. Lysle Milling C ‘ompany 


Leavenworth, Kansas 



















ee J 
Golden Loaf” tas ou 
rand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, Nn. y. 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


AR 
NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS Za 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND oe ee Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. . 




















Kansas City, Mo.—Construction has 
Started on an additional 250,000-bu 
elevator for the Emporia (Kansas) 
Soybean Mills, Inec., which will in- 
Crease capacity of that company to 
450,000 bus. Ted W. Lord, president 
of the company, estimates the cost 
at about $100,000. 








Milling Wheat 















CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Feed Grains 
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“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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CENTRAL BAG & BurearP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

















There Is Nothing Uncertain 


BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 


They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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About 


not of average—but of 


&xcellent Quality 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 





| NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
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HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA »* 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











ARCHER-DANIELS~MIDLAND COMPANY | 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. — 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Brratony. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 3) ARANSISC® CAE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN. 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 
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BAKERS PATENT : 
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‘ aly » A new development 


se pnasua ConsmunatTe wus « 2 which greatly ex- 
eee “SY tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








giving dough extra punches. If 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 

NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATE! 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRAS 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
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Flours and Grain 
D. R.FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS | 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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P. M. PETERSEN ELECTED 
BY CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


At the annual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., 
in Minneapolis Aug. 14, Paul M. Pe- 
tersen was elected president, suc- 
ceeding the late C. P. Walton. H. A. 
Nonnweiler was elected vice presi- 
dent and secretary, and Mark J. Wal- 
ton, treasurer. 

Mr. Petersen has been with the 
company for 19 years, starting as 
traffic manager. For the past few 
vears he has had general supervi- 
sion of sales and management. Mr. 
Nonnweiler was associated with Mr. 





Paul M. Petersen 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Nebraska Wheat 
Makes Better Flour 





H. A. Nonnweiler 


Walton from the time the latter 
owned and operated the mill at 
Oakes, N. D., and was secretary of 
the old Capital company, before the 
present company was organized in 
1924, when Mr. Walton took over its 
management. Mark J. Walton is C. 
P. Walton’s son. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COUNTRY ELEVATOR BURNED 
Winnipeg, Man.—Fire of unknown 
origin completely razed the 35,000-bu 
country elevator and annex of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Mor- 
den, 80 miles south and west of here. 
It is understood that the building was 
covered by insurance. 











CCC Buying in K. C. Area Set 
at 20,000,000 Bus; Bid $1.58 


Kansas City, Mo.—Purchases of 
wheat by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in the Southwest have amount- 
ed to several million bushels, with 
some grain men of the opinion that 
20,000,000 bus have been bought by 
the agency in the Kansas City area 
alone in the last few days. 

Raising its bid to $1.58 at Kansas 
City at a time when the market was 
showing no strength, the agency 
found nearly every elevator ready to 
1 and bought in big quantities. 
The price on certain wheat bought 
for shipment to the Gulf figured 
about $1.59, Kansas City. Omaha’s 
price remained at $1.57, with grain 
men there keeping the wires to Wash- 
ington hot in an effort to get back 
gain to the Kansas City basis. 


S 


Coming back to what amounts to a 
flat price basis instead of accepting 
offerings only at 11 a.m. each day, 
the agency found ready response. 
Some of the wheat has been ordered 
out quickly, but it is apparent that 
much of this will stay in terminal 
storage and constitute a good trade 
for the storage interests. 

Millers, of course, fear that with 
such a quantity going to the govern- 
ment and more still to be sold, it is 
likely that supplies of available wheat 
will diminish and make it difficult to 
cover flour sales. Possible upward 
action of the market is being pre- 
dicted by those who think the move- 
ment may end soon and wheat again 
will be hard to find. 


Blitz Attacks Wreck 26,400 Bbls 
Daily Capacity in Great Britain 


The flour milling industry of Great 
sritain suffered a loss of approxi- 
mately 26,400 bbls daily capacity as 
a result of the sustained aerial bom- 
bardments by the German Luftwaffe 
and through the later rocket and 
robot bombs. 

That amount of flour milling ca- 
pacity represented approximately 14% 
of Great Britain’s normal peacetime 
capacity of between 185,000 and 200,- 
000 bbls daily. The industry was able 
to exceed its peacetime output in 
spite of the loss of that capacity. 

That information was contained in 
a detailed story, “The Blitzed Flour 
Mills of Britain,” written by L. F. 


Broekman of the London office of this 
journal. The story, many portions of 
which are cye-witness accounts of the 
biitz attacks, will be one of the fea- 
tures of the forthcoming Milling 
Production Section of this journal to 
be published as Section II of the 
Sept. 13 issue. 

A large selection of graphic pic- 
tures will accompany the article. The 
pictures were obtained from official 
sources and show the damage done 
to the various plants by high explo- 
sive, incendiary and flying bombs to 
many of Great Britain’s largest mills 
which on many occasions were spe- 
cific targets for air raids. 
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98.3. 


Good to excellent 
in milling characteristics” 


ACCORDING TO THE 
STATE-FEDERAL DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE STATISTICS 


.. 98.3% of all the 
winter wheat grown on 
Nebraska Farms in 1944 
was of varieties rating 
good to excellent in mill- 


ing and baking character- 


istics. 


Direct inquiries to J. C. Swinbank, 
Secretary, Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Association, College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln 1, Nebraska. 


BETTER WHEAT...BETTER MILLING 
BETTER FLOUR.....BETTER BREAD 
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Wheat Embargo at 
Omaha Lifted as 
Movement Drops 


Omaha, Neb.—The permit system 
for wheat shipments to this market 
failed to materialize as a number of 
other factors levelled off incoming 
shipments, and the temporary embar- 
go was lifted Aug. 9. 

Actually, the permit system never 
went into use at Omaha, although an 
embargo halting shipments was im- 
posed on July 27 to last until such 
time as details of the permit system 
could be worked out and effectively 
employed. 

Announcement of the embargo was 
enough to cut shipments from a usual 
figure of about 500 cars per day to 
less than 200 daily beginning the 
next day. Wet weather outstate 
slowed the harvest until there was no 
need for the permit system. Ship- 
ments all week failed to climb or 
even threaten to climb above the 
daily 200-car figure, eliminating any 
need for the permits. 

These factors so spread car load- 
ings that the embargo and permit 
system were found unnecessary and 
accordingly removed. On Aug. 9, 
Omaha rail yards virtually were 
cleared of wheat shipments, Frank 
Manchester, secretary of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, said. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion first ordered the embargo be- 
cause of the heavy volume of mili- 
tary traffic heading through the Oma- 
ha portal to West Coast ports. A 
sudden rush of grain cars late in 
July threatened a serious rail jam 
and brought out the order. 

Storage of wheat in the country 
also was a contributing factor to lift- 
ing of the embargo. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARL E. BOLTE RESIGNS 
AS SLATER SALES MANAGER 


Kansas City, Mo.—Carl E. Bolte, 
sales manager for the Slater (Mo.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., has resigned to 
join the national office of American 
War Dads in Kansas City. He will 
be associated with H. Roe Bartle, a 
long-time friend, who is nationally 
known in Boy Scout work and simi- 
lar activities. 

The Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, bought the Slater prop- 
erty a few months ago from the Bolte 
family, and Carl Bolte remained in 
Slater to manage the sales. The 
sales work for the Slater company 
will now be handled in the Midland 
office and will be under the supervi- 
sion of J. G. Pfister, John W. Cain, 
president of the company, announced. 

Mr. Bolte has for years been in- 
terested in association and club work, 
having been active in the Rotary 
Club, and having served two terms 
as president of the Missouri Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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TEXAS CHEMISTS ISSUE 
WHEAT QUALITY REPORT 


Fort Worth, Texas. New crop 
hard winter wheat grown in Texas 
and Oklahoma is “very similar’’ to 
the 1944 crop in baking character- 
istics, the crop reporting committee 
of the Lone Star Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, 

















stated in its report dated Aug. 4. 
The protein content of the wheat 

grown in those states is very low, the 

report stated. 


The flour requires a 
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minimum of mixing and fermentation 
but will produce very satisfactory 
bread when handled on these shorter 
time schedules. Flour ash, the com- 
mittee reports, is up from last year’s 
level. The flour extraction is lower, 
thus, with closer milling, ash may 
run two points higher. 
Total Wheat Harvest Less 

The Texas and Oklahoma crop is 
approximately 50,000,000 bus less 
than the 1944 crop with approximate- 
ly 70% of the decrease in total har- 
vest in Texas. The higher protein 
wheats raised on the plains are not of 
sufficient quantity to warrant any in- 
crease in the protein content of the 
mill mixes. Mills generally have a 
smaller carryover of higher protein 
wheat at this time than at the close 
of the crop year a year ago. 


The better baking varieties of 
wheat appear to have less protein 
than some of the inferior varieties 


and the tendency on the part of the 
mills is to accept the better baking 
wheat as they go into the 1945 crop, 
even though it means a slight reduc- 
tion in their flour proteins, the chem- 
ists reported. 
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DRY SECTIONS IN CANADA 
BENEFITED BY SHOWERS 


Winnipeg, Man.—Light showers 
and heavy rains fell over some of the 
drouth ridden areas of western Can- 
ada last week, and brought tempo- 
rary relief and halted deterioration. 
Other areas, however, continue to 
suffer setbacks under blistering tem- 
peratures in the continued absence 
of moisture. Rainfall over the dry 
areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
was very spotty. 








Temperatures early in the week 
climbed above the 90 mark at many 
points, but moderated later. Mani- 


toba crop prospects continue favor- 
able, although rains will be required 
in the western part of the province 
to help filling. Wheat varies from 
the milk to the soft dough stage. 
No estimates on production have 
been issued, and these are not ex- 
pected for some time, due to the 


= 
S 


lateness of the season. However, 
some individuals are  hazarding 
guesses and the majority of these 
suggest that the prairie wheat crop 
this year will probably be below 
300,000,000 bus. 
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UNRRA SHIPS OPEN TO 
SOME PRIVATE CARGOES 


Washington, D. C.—Adoption of a 
policy to assist resumption of normal 
trade shipments has been announced 
by Roy F. Hendrickson, acting direc- 
tor of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

Mr. Hendrickson said that private- 
ly financed supplies would be accord- 
ed space on UNRRA ships for deliv- 
ery to private business establishments 
in liberated countries receiving aid. 
Such shipments will be taken on as 
filler cargo on UNRRA relief ships 
under the plan, it was said, if the 
liberated country in agreement with 
the UNRRA mission places so high 
a priority on these goods that it is 
prepared to forego equivalent ton- 
nages of UNRRA relief supplies. 

At its London meeting, UNRRA’s 
maritime executive board reported 
that the shipping situation had eased 
sufficiently so that more than twice 
the number of vessels would be avail- 
able through the third quarter of this 
year than were on hand in the sec- 
ond quarter. In all, 173 vessels will 
be available for transport of sup- 
plies to the Balkans, eastern Europe 
and Italy. This figure compares with 
the 76 available for similar service in 
the second quarter of this year. 
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MOUNDRIDGE MILLING 
FIRM ENLARGES PLANT 
Kansas City, Mo. Expansion of 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling 
Co. is being continued by the addi- 
tion of a 16-ft fourth floor to the 
present building. The building will 
be made square by addition of three 
stories to the northwest side of the 
mill. Additional working space and 
room for new equipment will be pro- 
vided by the construction. 





New Crop Soft Wheats Show Decline 


in Protein Content—Quality Good 


Columbus, Ohio.—Analyses of sam- 
ples of soft red winter and white 
wheat indicate a lower protein con- 
tent on this year’s crop, a prelimi- 
nary report issued by the Mid-West 
Laboratories Co., Inc., states. There 
have been some proteins which were 
quite low (8.5 to 8.75% on Ohio red 
winter wheats), while others have 
been above 10%. 

Officials of the laboratory stated in 
the preliminary report that “we 
would hazard a guess that Ohio and 


Indiana wheats will average close 
to 9.5 or 9.8% in protein.” 
Seattered returns from Michigan 


indicate a low white wheat protein. 
Red wheat grown in Michigan may 
be of about the same protein content 


as that produced in Ohio, it is be- 
lieved. 
Those protein percentages com- 


pare with the following for the 1944 
crop year: Michigan white, 10.5%; 
Michigan red, 10.75%; Ohio red, 
11.25%; Indiana red, 11.50%. 

First returns on the 1945 protein 
survey as reported by the laboratory, 
showing the number of samples and 
the unweighted averages are as fol- 
lows: South Carolina, 2, 11.1%; 
North Carolina, 4, 10.1%; Indiana, 


Mary- 
10%; 


13, 10.1%; Virginia, 4, 10.5%; 
land, 6, 9.9%; Kentucky, 5, 


Tennessee, 5, 10.5% ; Pennsylvania, 4, 
9.9%; Michigan, (white) 5, 8.6%, 
(red) 5, 9.6%; Ohio, 33, 9.9%; ITlli- 


nois, 8, -10.1%. 


New Crop Flour Report 

“We have had only a few all-new 
crop flour samples, but these few 
indicate lower protein, lower viscos- 
ity (the red wheat flours may be be- 
tween 55 and 70 viscosity), and hav- 
ing a somewhat lower absorption,” 
the laboratory officials reported. “The 
gluten seems to be of good quality 
and the loaf has good oven spring. 
These flours were well milled and 
indicate a lower ash.” 

Bakers were advised in the report 
to check the acidity or pH. “You 
may be adding too much chlorine or 
betachlora if you use the same 
amount that you did on the 1944 crop 
flour,”’ the report advised. 

Millers were cautioned to watch 
flour contract details. Where mini- 
mum protein is specified, it should be 
sufficiently low for each mill to fill 
the contract with the use of local 
wheat unless the mill had a large 
carry-over of higher protein wheat. 
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Omaha Protests CCC 
Discount Under 
K. C.-Chicago 


Omaha, Neb. The price differ- 
ential on wheat between the Omaha 
and Chicago markets was the target 
week of a protest by Omaha 
grain buyers attempting to correct 
alleged inequalities which penalize 
local buyers under the current prices. 

Senator Hugh Butler, former mem- 
ber of the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
and Governor Dwight Griswold, filed 
protests with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson. They contend that 
the price differential between Omaha 
and Chicago had not been complete- 
ly removed, as was expected after an 
announcement from Washington a 
few days ago. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. buy- 
ing price at Chicago is lle bu more 
than the Omaha bid, but the freight 
differential is only 10c, they claim 
Governor Griswold said that ‘as a 
result of the price differential, some 


last 


smart operators are shipping on to 
Chicago, instead of Omaha. This 


penalizes Omaha buyers, and I doubt 
that the farmer is getting the benefit 
of the extra cent when his deale: 
ships to Chicago.” 

D. A. Aller, president of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, said that his organ 
ization has been in constant touch 
with the CCC in an attempt to iron 
out the inequality. 

The CCC price differential betwee: 
the Omaha and Kansas City markets 
for a share of the at 
price of $1.58 


also came in 
tack. The “in store” 
at Kansas City is lc above the Oma 
ha bid. 

Gov. Griswold’s wire to Secretary 
Anderson: 

“Nebraska 
the removal of the lc 


is vitally interested i: 
differentia 


which still exists in the price ot 
wheat established by CCC as be 
tween the Omaha market and _ thi 


markets in Chicago and Kansas City 
It appears entirely unfair to Ne 
braska farmers who are doing a great 


job. Immediate correction is neces 
sary.” 

Senator Butler, currently tourin 
Nebraska, said he had also filed 
protest with Mr. Anderson. 


A check-up following the lifting o 
the wheat embargo Aug. 9 showed 
about 4,000,000 bus of wheat in sto! 
age here, compared to 8,000,000 bu 
at this lime a year ago. 
ih 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT SHOWS 
11% AVERAGE IN PROTEIN 


Lincoln, Neb.—A survey of 25 
cars of 1945 Nebraska wheat shows 
an average protein 


content of ap 
roximately 11% for that state, th 
I 


Nebraska section of the America! 
Association of Cereal Chemists r¢ 
ports. The western area was not 


“too well” represented and the data 
show a slightly higher protein con 
tent for eastern Nebraska, the re- 
port added. 

The test weight has averaged 
slightly more than 60 lbs for thi 
state. The eastern district averagé 
to date is 58.9 lbs and other districts 
well above 60 lbs. 

What little data are available con- 
cerning the milling and baking prop- 
erties indicate good milling yields 
and better baking properties than 
would be expected from low protein 
flours. 
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From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Ay Selected for millers 
be who make good flour 


mat ) BUTLER-WELSH 
r we GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


¥ 
Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 Rc S 
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-WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
oe 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








ALL 4 ENRICHMENT NUTRIENTS 


eVITAMIN B, 
e NIACIN 

e RIBOFLAVIN 
e IRON 


IN THIS FREE-FLOWING 
CONCENTRATE 







Quick delivery from New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 








Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


PLA-SAFE 








q SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 





Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 








Kaneas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
CONTINUED FOR 1945-46 


Washington, D. C.—School lunch 
programs throughout the nation will 
continue to receive government as- 
sistance during the 1945-46 fiscal 
year. Under the provisions of the 
1945-46 Agricultural Appropriation 
Act, Congress authorized the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to use 
$50,000,000 to help defray the cost 
of food for use in the school lunch 
program. Federal assistance will be 
administered as it was last year. 

Schools which participated in the 
program during the 1944-45 fiscal 
year are being reinstated upon re- 
quest under a simplified agreement. 
Schools wishing to participate in the 
program for the first time may apply 
to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The school lunch program is de- 
signed to operate under local spon- 
sorship of school boards and other 
school organizations—parent-teacher 
groups, civic groups and other non- 
profit organizations. A group desir- 
ing to sponsor a school lunch pro- 
gram and needing financial assistance 
to operate one adequately, may ap- 
ply to the USDA for help. If the 
application is approved, the USDA 
and the sponsoring group enter into 
an agreement setting forth the re- 
sponsibilities of each. 

During the 1944-45 fiscal year, par- 
ticipation in federally assisted school 
lunch programs reached a new high. 
In March, 1945, 44,000 schools in 
every state, in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands—includ- 
ing 6,500,000 children—were receiv- 
ing financial assistance or food sup- 
plied by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is expected that even more 
schools and children will receive as- 
sistance during the coming school 
year. 
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SUPERIOR BISCUIT FIRM 
PURCHASED BY L. A. GROUP 


Los Angeles, Cal. urchase of the 
Superior Biscuit Co., Los Angeles, by 
a group of local food industry men 
was announced recently by Walter 
Swearingen, formerly of the National 
Biscuit Co. Mr. Swearingen will be 
general manager of the firm, to be 
known as the Pacific Cracker Co., 
and will be assisted by Edward Dale, 
Los Angeles and San Bernardino bak- 
ery executive. Arthur W. Lutz, local 
wholesale grocery executive, is also 
a partner. 








CORRECTION 

A news item in the Aug. 8 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller reported 
that the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, had purchased the Twin 
City elevator of the Albert Dickin- 
son Co. This is incorrect, for the Al- 
bert Dickinson Co., of Chicago, does 
not own an elevator in Minneapolis. 
Actually, A-D-M purchased the for- 
mer Dickinson feed plant and the 
Twin City “A” Elevator. The ele- 
vator adjoins the Dickinson feed 
plant leased by A-D-M since 1938. 

The Twin City Trading Co. has 
operated the elevator for 40 years, 
and Raymond Ivey, for many years 
president and general manager, and 
Cc. C. Bach, superintendent, will con- 
tinue in charge. Capacity of the ele- 
vator is 2,088,000 bus. 

The feed unit will be improved and 
enlarged and after alterations will 
have a capacity of more than 15,000 
tons of formula feeds per month. 
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SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 





With lively sales 
value, inviting eye 
appeal and strong 
support from you 
and from us, 
SNOBUDDY will 
do for you what it 
has done so often for 
others — sell, sell 


and sell. 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING (CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manager 
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Major S. Howe 


CHANGES JOBS — Major S. Howe, 
formerly production superintendent 
for the Stanard-Tilton division plant 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Dallas, resigned that job to accept 
a similar post for the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 
He succeeds Clarence Bethke, who re- 
signed to become head miller for 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Til. 


MILITARY RECORD—Capt. Donald 
W. Applegate, who was a lieutenant 
when this picture was taken, is now 
stationed at Rheims in redeployment 


Capt. Donald W. Applegate 


service for the army. Following the 
surrender of Germany he was mili- 
tary governor of six towns. A mem- 
ber of the Seventy Fifth Division, 
Capt. Applegate, who has been in the 
service since November, 1942, has re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service 
Cross for action in France and the 
Silver Star for action in Germany. 
He has also been awarded the purple 
heart. Capt. Applegate’s father, H. 
W. Applegate, is secretary of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. Another 
of Mr. Applegate’s sons, John, is in 
service in Italy. 


A. J. Mayer 


MOVES TO DALLAS—A. J. Mayer, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., recently was moved into 
the superintendency of the company’s 
Stanard - Tilton division plant at 
Dallas. He succeeds Major S. Howe, 
who resigned to become production 
superintendent for the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 


CONTINUED SERVICE—G. S. Ken- 
nedy, vice president and director of 
flour and feed operations, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
selected to serve another term as a 
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A. 


G. S. Kennedy 


member of the flour ceiling and sub- 
sidy committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. This committee, 
which was organized about two years 
ago, is one of the important groups in 
the Federation. Mr. Kennedy, who en 
tered the employ of the General 
Mills’ predecessor firm in 1914 and has 
been with the company ever since 
was named flour and feed sales di 
rector of General Mills in 1942 and 
vice president in 1943. He has also 
served as chairman of the wheat con 
servation committee of the Federa- 
tion. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 








L. P. Reed, who has served as vice 
president and general manager of the 
Merchants Biscuit Co., Omaha, since 
1941, recently was elected president 
of the firm to succeed the late C. A. 
Bowman. He continues in the ca- 
pacity of general manager. He has 
also been selected to serve on the 
board of directors of the United Bis- 
cuit Co. of America. Before coming 
to Omaha Mr. Reed had been with 
the Merchants Biscuit Co. at Denver 
since 1923. 

& 

Visitors in Chicago last week in- 
cluded George E. Kelley, sales mana- 
ger for Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn., Oscar Thierstein, secre- 
tary and general manager of Dowa- 
giac (Mich.) Milling Co., and L. B. 
Denison, general sales manager for 
the North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

a 


Edward J. Wild, for many years 
with the International Milling Co., is 
now representing the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. in the Buffalo territory. 


R. F. Carney, for the past 15 years 
salesman for the Colonial Milling Co., 
Nashville, has been made sales man- 
ager for the mill. 

« 


Melvin S. Goldman has been ap- 
pointed regional sales manager for 
Continental Baking Co., it was an- 
nounced recently by William M. Clif- 
ford, manager of that area. The re- 


gion includes Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Arkansas. 
Mr. Goldman will have charge of both 
bread and cake sales. He succeeds 
D. L. Beach who resigned several 
weeks ago to join the C. J. Patter- 


son Co. 
2 


Clarence Lee, for many years man- 
ager of the International Milling Co.’s 
plant at Greenville, Texas, and re- 
cently with the Kansas Elevator Co., 
Kansas City, becomes manager of the 
J. C. Crouch Grain Co., Dallas, on 
Sept. 1. 

*” 


Walter C. Mansfield, representative 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
among the New York flour trade. 

ee 


M. E. Greiner, of Hammond Bag & 
Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., and his 
family visited friends in Kansas City 
last week. Mr. Greiner formerly 


lived in Minneapolis and Kansas City, 
but has been with the Hammond 
company as assistant general man- 
ager for the last several years. His 
son in the navy incidentally has been 
on the destroyer escort “Greiner” for 
some time, but finds that the ship 
was not named after his father. 


Louis E. “Dad” Smith, former su- 
perintendent for the International 
Milling Co., is again in the Abbott 
Hospital, Minneapolis. He has been 
unconscious for several days, and his 
condition is regarded as critical. 


J. R. Mulroy, manager of the AI- 
ton, Ill., mill of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., was in Minneapolis for 
a two-day conference this week. 


J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Yer- 
gler had as their guest their daugh- 
ter, Lt. Geraldine Yergler Hoover, 


I I GG GG ll ll I ll Il IO I 


The Minikahda Club in Minneapolis is a rendezvous for many of the 
milling company executives who play golf. At the annual club Calcutta on 
Aug. 8, foursomes were entered from the Russell-Miller Milling Co., the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and General Mills, Inc., so 
those groups decided to run off a private Calcutta of their own. On the 
day the event was played, the General Mills foursome showed up at the 
first tee with three company auditors, and assigned one to each of the com- 


peting milling company foursomes as a scorekeeper. 


None of the others had 


similar foresight, and apparently the strategy worked, for the General Mills 
team came in with the low score and carried away the honors and the money. 


OD, 


Camp Pendleton, Cal., who was e! 

route to Fort Riley, Kansas, to visi 

her husband, Capt. Samuel C. Hoover. 
© 


W. H. Sudduth, Jr., of the whea 
department of the Larabee Flou 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was in Min 
neapolis last week-end. He came | 
get his family, who have been spend 
ing the summer in Minnesota. 

7 


Harold P. Bell, southern sales mat 
ager for Larabee Flour Mills C 
Kansas City, and Mrs. Bell are on 
trip through the South. Part of tl 
trip is being made by plane. 

® 

Van T. Irwin, sales manager of th: 
Royal Flour Co., Nashville, and Mr 
Irwin spent a few days recently 
Mount Eagle, Tenn., near-by summe} 
resort. 

* 

Solomon Joseph, of Kahn & Co 
Iquitos, Peru, who is in this count! 
on a combined business and pleasur‘ 
trip, was introduced on the Nev 
York Produce Exchange by Monro 
Wellerson, export manager at New 
York for General Mills, Inc. 

* 

William E. Derrick, regional vic: 
president at New York for Pillsbur 
Mills, Inc., has left for Minneapoli 
to visit the mills’ home offices. 


W. P. Bomar, president of Bewle) 
Mills, Fort Worth, visited friends in 
Kansas City this week. He says the 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


ry our high protein spring wheat 
;raham and Whole Wheat flours, 
arina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








[IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


sat 


== Si Fring 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 





Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 














[ Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 















We spec ialize in 
designing and engraving 
r Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holla nd Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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feed business is thriving in what is 
known as the “off season,’”’ and would 
be better except for the ingredient 
shortage. 

& 

Al Cardenas, export manager of 
the West Indies and Latin American 
division of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, returned last week 
from New Orleans, where he visited 
on company business. 


John A. Yung, former president of 
Yung & Mueller Baking Co., St. 
Louis, who died May 20, 1945, at his 
winter home in Lantana, Fla., left an 
estate valued at $120,151, according 
to an inventory filed in probate court. 


Joe E. Dobry, general manager, 
and Fred E. Goodrich, sales director 
of Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
Okla., are both in the hospital with 
back ailments. They are expected 
baek on the job shortly. 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


a i i 


Ist Lt. Fendall W. Yerxa, son of 


Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, arrived home Aug. 10 on 
a 30-day furlough. He is attached 
to the Ist battalion, lst division, 1st 
Marines, and has been in the South- 
west Pacific for 26 months. He was 
in the thick of the Okinawa cam- 
paign since last April, was with his 
division in New Britain and other bat- 
tles, _ was uninjured. His wife 
and 2-year-old son live at Lake Min- 
mes Lt. Yerxa graduated from 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., in 
June, 1937, joined the marines in 
October, 1942, and left for overseas 
the following June. Before entering 
the armed services he was a news- 
paper reporter in Minneapolis. 
* 


Lt. Robert E. Victory, son of the 
late C. E. Victory, flour broker of 
Pittsburgh for many years, writes his 
mother that the selling experience he 
received in his father’s office has 
proved a great aid to him in his 
work as procurement officer with the 
U. S. Army in France. Lt. Victory 
graduated at Randolph Macon, at- 
tended Wharton School of Finance 
and graduated at University of Pitts- 
burgh and his business and military 
training was promptly used by the 
army from the time he enlisted in 
1942. 

* 

Lt. Richard D. Sauer, son of M. C. 
Sauer, Oklahoma City, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager for the south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., was married Aug. 4 to Miss 
Marlys Katherine Lowe, River Falls, 
Wis. Lt. Sauer in choosing high noon 
Aug. 4 for the ceremony, carried out 
the Sauer family tradition hour and 
date which was observed by his fa- 
ther and by his paternal grandfather 
at their weddings. Lt. Sauer is first 
pilot on a B29 stationed in Lincoln, 
Neb. 

* 


Pfc Walter Nisbet, who was em- 
ployed by General Mills, Inc., for nine 
years before he entered the service, 
is now stationed at Manila, his 
fourth location in the Philippine 
Islands. He was previously stationed 
at Leyte, Palawan and Subic Bay. 
Pvt. Nisbet is a member of the gun 
crew on an aircraft repair ship, and 
says he is the only man on the ship 





connected with the flour industry, so 
he doesn’t get “much of an oppor- 
tunity to talk shop.” 

* 


Lt. Frederick W. Bortis, Army 
Medical Corps, and Lt. Harriet Page, 
Army Nurse Corps, were married in 
Paris recently, after their third at- 
tempt at cutting official “red tape” 
had succeeded. Before entering the 
army, Lt. Bortis was a salesman in 
the East for General Mills, Inc. 

* 


Cpl. Charles D. Reynolds, son of 
C. C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, direc- 
tor of sales for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., has been assigned to the Air 
Transport Command base in Casa- 
blanca, and at present is transporting 
troops from one theater of war to 
another. 





GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~- — 


CHRIS MILLER HEADS FEED 
SALES AT RUSSELL-MILLER 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Chris Miller 
has been named northwest warehouse 
manager and commercial feed sales 
manager for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. At the same 
time, the company announced that 
Robert E. Jones 
has been made 
northwest  sta- 
tion flour sales 
manager and O. 
S. McConnell 
has been ap- 
pointed north- 
west station as- 
sistant sales 
manager for 
both flour and 
feed. 

Kenneth Law- 
son has been ap- 
pointed north- 
west station 
purchasing 





Chris Miller 


agent. 

The promotions follow the resigna- 
tion, announced Aug. 1, of Tom G. 
Dyer from the Russell-Miller organi- 
zation. Mr. Dyer has gone to Des 
Moines as a partner in and general 
manager of the Tanvilac Co. 

Mr. Miller joined the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. a year ago as general 
warehouse supervisor. Previously, 
he had for several years been sales 
manager for Sargent & Co., Des 
Moines feed manufacturers. 


DEATHS 


Lt. Lewis Middleton Black, U.S. 
N.R., son of Barnard C. Black, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, died Aug. 4, 
at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Lt. Black was 30 
years old, and before entering the 
navy was active in the sales promo- 
tional division of Doughnut Corp. 
He joined the service immediately 
after Pearl Harbor and served in 
the Sicilian invasion and five suc- 
ceeding invasions in the Pacific. He 
died suddenly after an illness of six 
months from an ailment contracted 
during his war service. Besides his 
father and mother, he leaves his wife 
and 18-month-old son, Middleton, Jr., 
and a brother, Lt. Robert Black, now 
on active duty with the navy in the 
Pacific. 











Nick Lizler, Sr., 51, bakery proprie- 
tor at Mansfield, Ohio, died July 18. 
He lived in Mansfield for 30 years. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








MARKETS IN DETAIL 






























































































last week as the trade had purchased lib- 
erally during the last few days of July. 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS Shipping directions are arriving very freely. 
Texas: Flour demand last week was slow, 
with sales limited to routine family flour 
THE SOUTHWEST business for immediate shipment. The total 
‘ 5 > amounted to not over 15 to 20% of ca- 
ansas City: Although business for flour pacity. Mills were making no special ef- 
mills did not drop as low as expected for fort to make. sales. Government buying 
the first full week in August, it fell from agencies showed no_ interest. Operations 
169% the previous week to 27%, com- continued at full maximum capacity. Quo- 
pared with 7% a year ago, when the same tations Aug. 11: extra high patent $3.75@ 
subsidy situation prevailed. 4; high patent $3.50@3.75; standard bakers, 
Some buyers continued to inquire and under .44% ash, not enriched (ceil- 
buy in limited quantities because of an- ing); first clears, enriched $3.05@3.15, del. 
ticipated wheat market strength, based on TCP. ¥ 
government buying possibilities, but for the THE NORTHWEST 
most part they were well covered. Mi . Has ‘the nie ' Hie 
Selling by mills definitely is limited by inneapolis; The only feature to the 
their ability to produce, with most of them flour business last week was its unusual 
two to four weeks behind in their sched- dullness Inquiry virtually , ceased, and 
ules and buyers crying for deliveries. Un- sales totaled only about 27% of the ca- 
der these circumstances mills are not press- eaeda SA northwestern mills, compared with 
ing new sales, although the few which baeh the preceding week, and 16% a year 
have distillery contracts are watching that i Aa The trade is well covered, mills 
situation carefully with the expectation have more business on their books than 
that soon they will have this capacity normally, and directions ate Cee eee 
available for flour. very Satisiactory pace vine COM pee 
Export business also is limited by pro- dh behind on shipments, — Any further 
duction. Inquiry is good even from Euro- suying of importance at this time, there- 
pean flour merchants, who as yet cannot fore, is not expected. 
buy direct. Clears have become very scarce. Several 
Quotations Aug. 11: established brands mills have been attempting to buy these 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short patent grades to help keep their customers satis- 
$3.20@ 3.: standard patent $3.15@ 3.30 fied, but have found the market bare of 
ight grade 5@ 3.25. first clears 85 offerings. This applies to both high and 
a3, second clears and low grade $2.754 low protein clears, Prices on clears and 
2.90; soft winter short patent $3.30@ 3.48, patents are tight against the ceilings. 
straight grade § 5 @ 3.35. No export sales of consequence have 
Four mills report domestic business ac- been made recently Cuba has a lot of 
tive, 4 fair, 3 quiet, 5 slow and 9 dull flour bought to be shipped this month and 
Oklahoma’ City: Dull flour business buyers there are not expected pS be in the 
brought the sales average last week to market again for some time The same is 
only 18%, compared with 54% a week ago true of other Latin-American mark.ts. 
and 55% a year ago. Operations averaged Army buying apparently has ceased for 
60%, the same as the previous week and the time being. From all appearances, 
compared with 71% a year ago. Some the procurement division has overbought 
mills were closed for fumigation and others Thus fat no cancellations of contr 
for repairs. There was no change in with spring wheat mills have been report- 
prices. Quotations, acks, delivered Okla- ed, although there have been temporary 
homa rate points, Aug. 11: hard wheat cancellations of shipping directions to par- 
short patent flour $3.90@ 4.30; soft wheat ticular ports 
short patent $3.90@4.30, standard patent Quotations Aug. 13: established brands 
$3.8004.10, bakers short patent $3.35@ family flour, enriched $4.30@ 4.46, high 
3.45, bakers standard $3.25@3 gluten bakery flours 54, bakery short 
sate : s ate $3 ste ar 
Omaha: The flour market has settled ep $e posed potions ‘ Ay! a 
into a routine groove after the month-end cleat $341 3. sacona clear $2.70 2.90. 
flurry of trading. For the balance of the whole wheat $3.30@ 3.54. 
month the job of the mills seems to be to ‘ on ‘ 
catch up on bookings made in late July Interior mills, including Duluth: Little or 
and before. A critical factor in the catch no new business was booked the past week, 
ing-up process is whether or not. labor but mills have plenty of shipping direc- 
can be secured. Thus far it is proving a tions on hand and are operating close to 
bottleneck, especially since the lifting of capacity. Feed demand at most stations 
the manpower controls recently has increased. 
The embargo which was placed on wheat THE CENTRAL WEST 
shipments in the area for a few days at sai 
first was thought to be another threat to Chicago: Demand for flour slowed up 
production, but this threat faded as ship- last week and business was confined to 
ments leveled off in mid-week and the em small | scattered lots for fill-in) purposes. 
bargo was lifted One factor which has Shipping directions, however, continued 
helped considerably in settling the market brisk. Family flour business continued 
down is a shut-off in buying by the army inactive with only small scattered sales 
This has been announced as temporary, but being made. Deliveries were good. Quota- 
just when army buying will be resumed tions Aug. 11: spring top patent $3.50@ 
is not known. 3 standard patent $3.40@3.47, first clear 
Even though inquiry has dropped _ off 2003.44, second clear $2, family fleur 
from the month-end peak, outstanding 51; hard winter short patent 3 
business is heavy, holding prices” tight 95% patent $3.40@ 3.47, first ¢ 
against the ceilings Quotations Aug. 11 soft winter short patent $3.45@ rt, 
family short patent $4.05, standard § , standard patent $3.26@4.06, first clear $2.75 
bakers short patent $3.41 high protein a 3.16 
clears $3.3 fancy clears $2.95, low grade St. Louis: Local mills report new flour 
clears $ business extremely light last week. Buy- 
Wichita: Sales varied from 5 to 10% at ers are standing by awaiting further de- 
Wichita mills last week Mills were operat- velopments Bookings consisted of small 
ing from 70 to 100% Several were run lots for prompt to 60 days shipment. 
ning short handed Directions exceed abil Clears are in good demand Offerings are 
itv to fill orders One mill reported it is small, with prices strong at ceiling prices 
19 days behind directions and another re- Running time wi exceptionally good. Job 
ported it is a full month behind. bers say flour buying fell off to the vanish- 
: j ing point Bakers generally have just 
Hutchinson: flour business was on a lim- about taken care of their requirements for 
ited scale last week Bookings were lim the next couple of months and the book 
ited mostly to single and two-car lots. ings consist of small lots to take care of im- 
Most buying was by bakers, although some mediate wants 
contracts were closed with the family trade Central states mills find very little in- 
Shipping directions taxed the mills terest toward making further commitments. 
Salina: Demand for flour was very slow Prices are about unchanged to firm. 


Quotations Aug. 11: soft winter wheat 
patent $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, 
family short patent $4.29, straight and 
95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@3 hard 
winter bakers patent $3.44, family patent 
17 @3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, 
clear $2.85@3.3 spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% 

Cleveland: Flour 











business in general has 
been extremely quiet recently. The bakers 
that are operating are able to dispose 
of all the baked goods they produce, but 
there are many bakers closed that flour 
business has been extremely quiet. 
Demand for family flour has almost 
appeared entirely. However, when con- 
firmation is received that the war is over, 
there no doubt will be more home baking. 
Housewives will be at home instead of 
at war plants and the demand for family 
flour should pick up, handlers believe, pro- 
viding there is some relief from the scarc- 
ity of sugar and shortening. 
Quotations Aug. 11: spring first patent 
7 ‘ standard patent -60@ 3.70, first 
hard winter short patent 
patent 10@ 3.50; soft 


so 


dis- 


















3.60, 95% 





















winter short patent straight 
$3.20@ 3.40, first clear 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour sales are light but the trade 
views the slow-up as temporary and due 
for the most part to the fact that re- 
quirements are well taken care of for 
the next 60 to 90 days. Mills are crowded 
with directions Clears are scarce and very 
firm. The vacation season accounts in part 
for the hesitancy of the trade to make 
commitments. Consumer demand continues 
at a high pitch, particularly with retail 
bakers who are having difficulties in secur- 
ing their ingredient needs, particularly 
sugar. 

Quotations Aug. 11, cottons: spring first 
patent .80, standard patent .70, first 
clear $ hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35 soft 
winter short patent $3.75, first clear 

New York: Moderate flour sales are re- 
ported, and, while the volume is light to 
fair, it is an improvement over the mid- 
month dullness that usually trails pre 
subsidy announcement activity Buyers ap- 
pear concerned over shortages in mill of- 


resulting 











ferings and in the over-all picture 
from the heavy domestic demand, increased 
export business, and the purchases for for- 
eign relief and the armed forces With 
the announcement of the Japanese surren- 
der, interest fell off and all of the trade 
awaited market action. Prices, hold within 
narrow margins in the Northwest as these 
mills firmly cling to ceilings. Clears from 
all sections are extremely scarce and com- 
mand high prices. Cake flours from the 
kK t are sparingly offered and the firmness 
in westerns precludes volume trading on 
them 
Quotations Aug. 11: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
a 3.60; southwestern short patents 
$3.75 @ 3.85, standard patents $3.65 @ 3.75, 
clears $3.40@3.50; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $3.654@3.70, Pacific coast $3.70 
a 3.75. 














Philadelphia: No change of consequence 
took place last week in flour prices, but 
the undertone remained generally firm. Mill 
offerings are limited, due to heavy back- 
logs, with production in some cases re- 
ported sold up for the balance of 1945 
AS a consequence, mills show no disposi- 
tion to press for new business, or to shade 
prices, Some concern is felt about delays 
in shipping, owing to heavy government 
pressure, and millers are fearful that un- 
less bakers order out well in advance of 
actual needs, they may find themselves 
running short. With the exception of a few 
small lots for fill-in requirements, there 
is no activity in the market, and it is 
generally expected that dullness will con- 
tinue in the near future 

Quotations Au 11: spring wheat short 
patent $3.804 3.8 standard patent $3.704@ 
3.73, first spring clear $3.55@ 3.60; hard win 
ter short patent 80@3.838, 95% $3.704a 
Bf soft winter straights, nearby 3.40 





change was 
flour market, 
announced, 
both 
light 


close to 


actically 
-k in 
subsidies 


no 
the 
were 
and sales in 
have been 
and 





Pittsburgh: 
evident last 
Since’the August 
demand has disappeared 
family and bakery flours 
Mill quotations are steady 
ceilings. Shipping directions continue 
Quotations Aug. 11 hard winter 
short patent $3.754@3.80, straight 
70, high gluten 0, first clear 
spring bakers 





brisk. 
bakers 








Ke 


short patent 





August 15, 1945 


standard $3.67@3.70, high gluten straigh; 











$3.90, first clear $3.47@3.60; soft winte; 
bakers cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediat, 
grade 3.90, straight $3.67; Pacific coas 
$3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orlean The flour market is qui 
with no change in prices. Buying is on! 
for replacement and not in heavy amount 
Possibility of V-J Day brought both bulli 
and bearish predictions for postwar «: 
mands, with the feeling that the degr 
of government buying after peace is d 


clared will determine prices. Quotatior 




















Aug. 11: spring wheat 7a 10, standar 
patent $3.474@3.50; hard winter short $3 
@3.60, winter straights $3.57@ 3.60. 
Nashville: Sales of flour last week rang; 
from slow to good, Most demand still 
for the patent grades for immediate sh 
ment. Mills in this section are busy 
old contracts, both domestic and_= arn 
and are unable to sell flour for imme: 
ate shipment, as they do not have gs 
ficient labor to operate on ae full ti 
basis, Outbound shipments to merchar 
jobbers and wholesalers in the South 
Southeast continue more or less the sa 
as for the past several” weeks and 
expected to continue on a hand-to-mor 
basis during the summer months. 
extreme scarcity of fat and shortening 
having a definite effect on the sale of f 
ily flour, but is helping the ile of bal 
bread and baked goods. Flour prices 
unchanged from a week ago. 
Quotations Aug. 11 soft wheat « 
flour $4.59; soft wheat cake flour, 
over .41% ash 3.92; soft wheat cake fi 
41% or more ash $3.69; short patent 
ily flour $5@5.10; standard patent $4.8 
straight $4.60@4.85, clear $4.15@ 4.45, 





PACIFIC COAST 


























Portland; Possible ending of the war \ 
Japan brought about a little nervous 
in the milling trade, especially follow 
the entrance of Russia Fears were 
pressed that Russia might cancel 
of the lend-lease flour, but by Friday ni 
Aug. 10, nothing of this nature had } 
pened, Domestic« buyers were not tal 
hold in view of the war situation 
end of the week. 

Mills are doing some business with 
old Philippine connections The g 
ment is allocating ships, and flour i 
ing allocated to the mills previously 
gaged in export trade. To date, this 
ness has all been done through pr 
trade channels on the same payment 
as before the war. 

Flour quotations At 11 all Mor 
$3.67, high gluten $3.67, bluestem 
$3.5 bluestem topping $3.35 cake & 
pastry 08, pie $3.08, faney hard y 
clears 35, whole wheat 100% 5 
ham 05, cracked wheat $3.05. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 











Toronto-Montreal: The movement 
from Canadian mills is on a capacity 
Domestic markets are taking usual 
and there is nothing in the way ot 
pected developments. Outside market 
as Newfoundland and the British We 
dies, are receiving their customary 
plies, while booking ahead is confine 
nearby needs The West Indies 
take more if Ontario winter t 
Was available in quantities It is ex} 
that direct trading between mills and 
ers there will become possible soot 
present governmental buying is the 
but reports indicate that control i 
suspended 

The British Ministry of Food woul 
more Canadian flour than is at } 
on their books, but mills are behin« 
shipments and cannot accept more 
until the new crop price structure 
nounced, Decision as to this lies w 
Canadian government and the Wheat | 
An announcement is expected at an 
Quotations Aug. 11 top patents $5. 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98-1 
tons, mixed cars, track, Montreal-T 
freights with 1&« bbl extra for 
where required These are all do 
prices for shipment within Canada 
export, government regulation flour 
$10.75 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Montreal. 

New crop Ontario winter wheat 
pected to be plentiful, but for the 
ment offerings are at a_ standstill 
the price structure is not defined 














A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTA 


TIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





















































—_ 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNasl 
Spring first patent .......... $3.50@ 3. $..5.-@ 3.44 $3.20@ 3.25 Scsve@ BOO Bicas @ 3.80 1¢8....@ 3.05 $....@.... 3.83 § Pines $3.70@ 3.80 $ 
Spring standard patent 3. -@ 3.34 3.15@ 3.30 j a -@ 3.70 -@. a5 5 3.60@ 3.70 
Spring first clear ........ 3 ,00@ 3.10 2.854 3.00 cove a@ 3.45 a’. ma. 3.30@ 3.50 
Hard winter short patent 3.6 a a “a 3.44 @ 3.80 , “a 3.50@ 3.60 
Hard winter 95% patent 3 a a 3.44% 3.49 mM 3.70 a ere 3.40@ 3.50 
Hard winter first clear , } Gi 2.85@ 3.38 @ 3.; ase+ @ \ ae 
Soft winter short patent.... a 3.48 “a @ 3. . oe ‘ a 3.30@ 3.50 d 
Soft winter straight ...... a 3.35 a a + ...@ 3.50 a 3.20@ 3.40 1. 6 8 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) a a a a , a Ro ai 7 a : ; 
Soft winter first clear we fee -@. a ; @ irs. sere sin ce eee 3.00@ 3.20 4.1 
Rye flour, white 3.93@ 4.03 .a «+++ @ 4.64 a 4.05@ 4.30 ee Peer 4.00@ 4.20 
Rye flour, dark ...... a. ; a @ 4.14 a Paces : . eee ceeele a 3.20@ 3.40 
Semolina, No 1 33@ 3.48 re, eee “mM 3.99 a i 4.03 i @.. — a ‘a 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent .... $....@ -@ DRMOCR ccscccse Dieses BevosMvces Spring top patent{..$....@ 5.05 $....@ Spring exports§ ....... $10.75 
Soft winter straight ....@ wer Pere Montana ...... * Pree secce Spring second patent ....@ 4.40 --@ Ontario 90% 1 5.50 
Pastry ..... Cocseece -@. rer, Spring first clearf ...,....@ 3.30 ....@.... Ontario exports§ ...... eee8 
tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ib cottons. 


*Includes near-by straights. ft 
$280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 


Nas 


hville prices basig f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis, 
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will be $1.26 bu, Mon- 


price of this wheat 
but the equalization 


treal freight basis, 





fee is in doubt. Export permits are being 
withheld until sufficient wheat has been 
marketed to take care of domestic re- 


rements. Quotations Aug. 11: Ontario 


at 
winter wheat flour, straight grade, 
ing price of $5.50 bbl in secondhand 
ton bags, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $6.25 bbl in cottons, Canadian sea- 
! d, plus $1.25 bbl as equalization fee 
0 id crop flour. 
vinter wheat is now coming into the 
! is of millers freely and harvesting is 
W along. The quality is good, but the 
g n carries too much moisture in some 
d iets. Quotations Aug. 11: $1.26 bu, 
Montreal basis, which means $1.12@1.14 
b o.b. shipping points in Ontario, ac- 


rates of freight. 


Winnipeg: Western 
re rt any new export 
last week, but 

t d on a good scale. 


ng to 
mills were unable to 
business in Canadian 
domestic trade con- 
Mills are operat- 
capacity and are booked up until 
September, If no new export. busi- 
1 develops on a substantial scale prior 
he completion of the present orders, 
n operations night can drop from 
ity production to a_ virtual stand- 
st Milling company officials are hope- 
however, that new business will mate- 
e in the very near future. Supplies 
moving freely from western plants. 
( itions Aug. 11: top patent springs for 
’ ery between Fort William and_ the 
h Columbia boundary, $5.20 cottons; 
d patents $4.80, second patents to 
$4.60, 


I to 


over 


While announcement was made 
that additional ocean 
made available in the 
wheat shipments from 
as well as India, flour 
have received no 
indicate that any 
would move out 


Vancouver; 
the 
is to be 
months for 
Europe, 
this area 
which would 
Canadian flour 
ese ships. 
e great bulk of 
he provided for 


week 





ne few 

port to 
\ ters in 
i mation 


1e ol 





the additional tonnage 
wheat is for govern- 
contracts and until the Pacific supply 
ition improves and more steamship 
is made available here, it is not 
that flour will figure prominently 

I ports, 
along 
hard 
bak- 


are moving 
of the demand for 
from the larg 
bread manufacture, while 
soft wheat flour are going 
bakeshops concentrating in 


flour sales 
Bulk 


comes 


mestic 
| lines 
t grinds 
engaged in 
amounts of 
he small 








pies, etc., in the absence of sugar 

1 other ingredients for bread. Store 

ot flour are on a comparatively low 

es are unchanged and for hard wheat 

cash car quotations as of Aug. 11 

otton 98's are; top patents $5.40, bak- 
itents $5, and vitamin B $4.90. 

tario soft wheat flour is in = small 

ly until the new crop is ground next 


Price to the trade is firm at $7.50 





MILLFEED MARKETS 











Minneapolis: Track offerings of millfeed 
ently are a thing of the past. Job- 
who comb the northwestern territory 
say they are lucky when they can 
up an occasional car. The demand 

re tly has increased, if anything, and 
ire pressed to keep their customers 

ad, With most companies, it is a 

on of spreading out their production 

as many buyers as possible. Com- 

with other feeds, millfeed is cheap 

! e, and buyers want it. Not enough, 
er, is being made to go around, Ae- 
x to all reports, mills could sel! 

I urplus a year in advance at ceiling, 

1 hey are limiting their sales to 90-day 
ent Ceiling: 75 

Oklahoma City: Demand is excellent, with 
es scanty 1 no change in prices 

Ju tions burlaps, carloads, for southern 
rie bran, mill run and shorts $1.95 
or northern deliveries: $1.90. 

Omaha: The demand for millfeeds shows 
lackening, which keeps the supply 
d up and prices at ceilings. Quota- 





$36.50 ton, ceiling, carlots; $37.50, 
Wichita: Mills are refusing orders or are 
on ig them for delivery when millfeed is 
obt ible One mill is now filling orders 
( d last June. Quotations are at full 
W ta and Kansas City ceilings 
Hutchinson: The clamor for’ millfeed 
i no let-up All classes of buyers 
in the market and kept warehouses 
of clear flour as well as feed, as they 
emented meager offerings of offal. Feed 
! paid virtual flour ceilings for clears. 
( tions for bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$3t 137.50, Kansas City basis. 
Salina: Demand is exceptionally good with 
ul es inadequate. Ceiling prices con- 
n to prevail. 
Cleveland: The feed supply remains the 





sal It is almost impossible to accumu- 





te nough to make a carload shipment. 
1 ers are on hand to accept all avail- 
abl feed at ceiling price. Quotations: 
spr . bran, hard winter bran, standard 
n ings, flour middlings and red dog, all 
o4e ton. 

Fort Worth: Demand is increasingly 








urg but production is all going on pre- 
lou contracts, or to the urgent mixed 
ir trade. Practically no open market 
offerings are available. Quotations, ceiling, 
arlots, wheat and grey shorts $42.20 sacked, 
lelivered TCP, in mixed cars $1. ton 
high 


Toledo: All millfeeds selling at ceiling 
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levels, $42.34, bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, with de- 


mand much in excess ‘of the supply. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds continues 
extremely strong, with offerings very light 
and hard to find. The general situation is 
as critical as last week. The trend is 
firm. Quotations: all varieties $41.55, 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Philadelphia: Demand is good and the 
market is firm, with supplies scarce, Stand- 
ard bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft 
winter, std. midds., flour and red dog, all 
$44.84@ 45.34 ton. 


Pittsburgh: Demand continues exception- 


ally good, with prices steady and the 
supply inadequate. Canadian oats still are 
plentiful. All scratch feeds are very scarce, 
No corn is offered. Bran, standard mid- 
dlings, red dog remain at ceilings of 
$44.85 ton. 


classes of 


fact, 


Demand for all 
exceptionally good; in 
the demand exceeds the offerings. Prices 
on both bran and shorts are at the ceil- 
ings, $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 


Mill 


Nashville: 
feedstuffs is 


Portland: bran, shorts, midds. 


$36.50 ton. 


Millfeed 


run, 


Oxden: continues tight, with de- 


mand exceeding supply and plants operat- 
ing to capacity seven days a week. Book- 
ings run through September. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: $38, ceiling. California 
prices: $42.98, carlots, “f.o.b. San ran- 
cisco, with Los Angeles” prices up $1, 


ceiling. 





Toronto-Montreal; Domestic buyers are 
taking all the millfeed mills can produce 
in spite of the fact that it is midsummer 
and pasture is at its best. The situation 
with regard to bran and shorts may be 
easier, but middlings remain scarce, One 
of the reasons for continued shortage of 
these products is the fact that ceiling 
prices are below parity with other hinds 
of feedingstuffs. Quotations: bran § 
shorts $30, midds, $33 ton, net cash terms 
bags included, mixed o1 straight é 





Montreal basis. 


freight 


Winnipeg: Millfeed is’ in 
mand and = practically all 
western Canada are going to the eastern 
provinces, Supplies still are far short of 
requirements, Quotations Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran 5.5 shorts $26.50; small lots ex 
country and } extra 


excellent de 


supplies from 





$25.50, 


elevators warehouses $3 


Vancouver: Domestic this 
territory is down somewhat 
reached early in the year, 
is said to be only seasonal and increased 
demand is expected about September. West- 
ern mills are offering fairly freely for im- 
mediate shipment, but are not interested 
in forward business, so that any lag in 
quickly will be taken up by fall. 
A factor which is expected to bring about 
a much heavier demand for millfeed = on 
the part of livestock and poultry 
the prospect of an acute shortage in 
province of feed grains. Dealers still 
maintaining a strict rationing program on 
all sales, Prices are unchanged at ceiling 
levels, cash car quotations being: bran 
80, 80, midds SO, 


consumption in 
from the peak 
but the drop 


stocks 


men is 
this 


are 








shorts 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Pressure of new 
ings weakened both futures and 
vremiums in this market last week 
September delivery down 3%c bu and 
premiums were off 1@ 3 for the week. 
With the price structure showing weakness, 
there was a lull in inquiry, but quite a 
little scattared carlot buying for prompt 
shipment was noted No big-lot contract- 
ing occurred, however, and probably won't 
until the trade is satisfied that the mar- 
ket has stabilized. Quotations are 
off about 20 x for the week. Pure 
white rye flour 934 4.03 cwt, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapoli pure medium 5:98. 
pure dark 340 3.48 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.20, 
dark $4.23, Wisconsin pure 
Wisconsin white patent $5.2 


crop. offer- 
cash rye 
The 


was 


become 





$3.83a 








medium 
$4.97, 





and 
flour for 


seems 


Cleveland: Both bakers 
to be inquiring for 
and future shipment. It 
eral feeling is that will 

the present level. Inventories 
tremely low. Quotations: patent 
flour $444.20, dark $3.20@3.40 


jobbers seem 
prompt 
the gen- 
remain at 
are ex- 
white 


rve 
prices 
rye 
are showing some in- 
but buying continues 


small, urgently need- 
white $4.30@ 4.40, me- 


Pittsburgh: 
terest in rye 
very cautious and in 
ed amounts. Fancy 
dium $4.20@ 4.30. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye 
The supply is fair and the 
Quotations, cottons white 
$4.15, dark $3.75. 

St. Louis: 
week. Sales 
fair. Pure 
dark $4.14, 

Chicago: Although 
ered, trade remained nil 
only some small scattered 
Directions were fairly free. White 

80@4, medium $3.70 @ 3.90, 
@ 3.50. 

York: Business in 
substantial volume, even 

small and of replacement 
tions: pure white patents 


Buyers 
flour, 


good, 
firm. 
medium 


flour is 
trend is 


$4.25, 


last 
were 
$4.54, 


unchanged 
directions 
medium 


Prices were 
and shipping 
white flour $4.64, 
rye meal $4.39. 
low- 
and 
done. 
patent 
dark 


prices were 
last week 


buying was 


rye 





flour is of 

though units are 
variety. Quota- 
$4.05 @ 4.30. 


New rye 


Philadelphia: Offerings of rye flour are 
more liberal and the market is weak, due 
to the indifference of buyers. White patent 


$4.15@ 4.25. 
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Me 


FLOUR BUYING 
EXPERIENCE 
IS VALUABLE 


The countless unusual flour buying 
situations we have faced, the numer: 
ous different buying or selling condi- 
tions that have occurred—all these 
add up to a background of experi- 


ence that is yours when you buy your 





flour through Kelly-Erickson. 


Our staff can help you with your 
entire technical or commercial flour 


problem. 


A 
~A 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


O MAHA, NEBRAS KA 


y, 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
7 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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WANT ADS 

















v ¥ v 


Advertisements in this department are 


5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 


accepted for 24%2c per word, 50¢ mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 

. v v 





HELP WANTED 








Vv ahtteaieil 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER. FORT MOR- 
gan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo 





SECOND MILLER, 1,400 CWr MODERN 
mill, Denver permanent In 
full particular ibout your 
Address 7454, The 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 


ipply 
ing gi 
elf with refe 
Northwestern 





Miller, 


100- 
light, 
pat flour 
of wheat and 
busi- 


ONCE, MILLER 
Bread flour bu 
business in p 
cial grind 
Also an exten 
poultry mashes Man ot 
ence is needed to fill position St 
ind when a lable Reference 
The Northwestern Miller 

Minn 


IN 
siness 


WANTED—AT 
bbl flour mill 
but very good 
of our own 
buckwheat. 


ancake 
Spe 
experi 
sal- 
Re 


Min- 


do 
ness it 
ite 
ary 
ply 746 

neapolis 2, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
BAKERY 











AND FAMILY 
execut ability; accu 

volume busine pleas- 
quaintance elling 
Ad 
612 
Mo. 


SALESMAN 
flour 
tomed 
ing per 
technic 
dress 


Board 


experience; 
producing 
onality; ac 
avail 





jue; refere 
m44 r 








MILLS FOR SALE 


v 
WATER 
I) 














FLOUR 


bu 


POWER 


SALE 


eed mill 


FOR 


and 


it in excellent 





ness o1 





ry feed Reason for selling, 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


¥ 
GYROSIFTER 6-DECK 
: Rubber 


th Sst 

















ALLIS CHALMERS 
« 3L"x31” Scree 
Lining Engineers, TOO We 


n Size (new) 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 














—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT + MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





These 
summer 


products 
weather 


are 
and 


Toronto-Montreal: 
feeling the effect of 


domestic trade is light Occasional inquiries 
for quantities to he shipped abroad are 
received and some business has been done 
Where it is possible to get shipping space 
Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 per bag of 80 
Ibs, cotton, mixed cars; oatmeal in 98's jute 
$3.85 per bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal 











Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal con 
tinue in poor demand, and while produe- 
tion is only on a moderate scale, sup- 
plies are ample for the demand. Quota- 
tions rolled sats in S80-lb sacks, $3.25, 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-Ib sacks, 20% over rolled vats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 13 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0 
packages $2.65 use, 48-0z packages $2.89. 

Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division of Aug. 10, 1945, and re 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 

minals $7,222 1,243 11,087 2,034 

Private terminals es) 10 

TOCHIA. .c25c0s0 Steen 1,243 11,120 O45 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 13,810 ( 8 
Int public and 

semi-public ele 

Vators .. 9,407 19 
Churchill ..cee. 1,878 
Prince Rupert 985 
Victoria ‘a Hyl 

Totals 73,994 1,2 11,49 ( 
Year ieean) ban 1,519 14,19 

Receipts during week 
It Wim.-Pt Ar , $ 1,181 67 
All other public 

ind semi-public 
terminals, west 

rn div 1 

Potal 9.4 H] Loh 9 
Shipments during weel 
ht. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 
Lake 12,189 7 
Rail , 

All yther public 

and emi-publi« 
terminals, west- 
ern di 1,075 194 
Total l it 2a4 hot 1 

TOTAL RECEII 
AU 1 1945. to Au 10, 194 
It Wr Pt Ar. 11,769 1 145% 147 
All other publi 

ind emi-publi¢ 
terminal west- 

rn dad er 77 161 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 1945 Aus 1 19 
It Wm.-Pt Ar. 14 1,1 9 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west 
ern ci 1.886 1 13 

Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
zures for the previous weeks: 

Jul Jul Au Au 
1 S i 11 
mills 4.83 10.832 39,840 *37,930 

*Four mills 

Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United 8 Aug 
1945 n bushels (000 omitted) 

Wheat Oat Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore A 1,327 
Boston 
Buffalo 1.810 1 

Afloat 1,0 
Chicago 19 1 
Afloat 
Dulutt gee 14 
Lakes ( 

Milwaukes 
New Yorl 1 

Afloat 
Philadelphia l 
Totals 11 S 1,9 124 7 
July 28 194 11,87 199 10 11 
Aug. 1944. ] 91 1 24 958 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ended Aug 11, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 


1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
7 188 5 51 28 497 


110 334 


12 33 as 51 


FLOUR 

FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Minneapoli 
Duluth 


WEST 10TH STREET 
KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


August 15, 1945 


Wet Corn Processors’ Grain Supply 
Shortage Growing More Criticai 


The corn supply situation of wet 
corn processors is still deteriorating 
as farmers continue their policy of 
holding old crop grain until the new 
crop outlook is more definitely 
known. 

At least one wet corn processing 
plant is shut down for lack of sup- 
plies and some of the others are run- 
ning on curtailed schedules, with in- 
dications that they may not be able 
to continue even the present reduced 





Flour Needs 





(Continued from page 9.) 


division officials look for a relaxation 


rate of operations. 


One of the larg: 


processors in St. Louis had only tw 
supply <¢ 


days’ 
last 


week 
shortly 
loosened 


an 


unless 


yf corn 
d expected 
corn 
considerably. 


the 


lat 
clos 
marketing 


hand 


to 


on 


Following complaints received fro: 
wet 
Credit 
field 


corn 


offices 
its corn 


dustry. 
So extreme 
at corn refining plants that two men 
bers of the industry have taken tl 


unprecedented step of 


rect 


proce 
Corp. « 
to 


to the 


ssors, 
yn 

direct 
> wet ¢ 


is 


Aug 


the dearth 


the Commodit 
. 13 instructe 
all receipts « 
‘orn milling it 


of 


or: 
gral 


appealing d 


to growers, via paid space at 
radio, to sell whatever corn they ec; 
spare above feeding requirements. 














of cotton textiles as military pro- BR Lied 
curement abates. It is pointed out United States Grain Stocks 
that, although the army will remain ea n stor 
° . ° aHOs . i¢ - dk 
at a high level for some months, it United State t f the 
° ° - ‘ lin Au 1 : _ 
will be able to live off current stocks ‘angles Mee na ee Dhl La 
of textiles, thereby releasing cotton Mark Ser (WEA) 1 ( 
goods production facilities for such em" 
items as bagging, which should con- bi 
tinue in good demand as army sub- \ \ \ \ 
sistence will remain constant for , 
some time. WPB officials say that WW! 
bag manufacturers have been reluc- _,,..,. 
tant to use their priority assignment R 
° ° ° Bark 
to obtain bagging materials, although |.) 
it was pointed out that part of the = so 
current procurement difficulty has s 
resulted from the delay of the Office (7004 7 
of Price Administration in announc- eses) 
ing adjusted prices for cotton textiles. ' 
Partial confirmation of the govern- er ; 

. ‘ Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
ment commitment to export wheat - Pages has, ae ere: 
to relieve foreign countries is found the incipal 4d f 
in the report that all government rh : a ; 

° PP paris R hi 
agencies have been notified to get { 19 
grains into export position regardless Mit 
of any criticism that might arise ; 
later. Mi 

GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing price of grain futures at leading market 1 
WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Dulut 

Sept. ec Sept. ec, Sept YT; Ds 
Au 7 161 160 164 164 15 
\ug Ss 1611 160% 1! 1' 1 
\ug 9 161 159 l 1 ] l 
Aug 10 L160 1591 1644 1 ] 1 
Aug. 11 157 1561 1 1 
Aug 13 L591 1 L{ ] 

—————- -CORN _ OAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneay 

Sept. Dec. Sept. De Sept. Di 
Aug i 11 LET 
Aug zz a 1181 11 
Aug 9 1181 11 
Aug li) 11 
Aug 11 118 114 
Aug 1 118 114 

— RYE———_—_—___, FLAXSEED BAI 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneay 

Sept. Dec. Sept De pt De t I 
\u 7 14 14 139 1 l 
Au 8 14 1407 1 1 1 
Au 9 147 141 l 1 1 
\uez l 14 1391 1 l 10 1 
Aug. 11 14 138% 1 131 310 
Aug 1 14 138 l 131 10 

UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 

Visible uppl rain n l i | t 

Chica I ird , n bush (O00 n 
ite t i 
—Whtne Cor ( 
1945 1944 1945 1944 9 1! 

Baltimore 669 ( iM 
Boston 661 
Buffalo ) 1 

A float 
Chicago 6.8.5 757 4 

A float 
Duluth 15,934 9,21 
Fort Worth 9,561 1 7 1 
Galveston ‘: 1,277 1,411 
Hutchinson rl 10,097 10,784 
Indianapolis ‘ 2,044 3,039 111 
Kansas City A é 22,629 ; 7 
Milwaukee 1,000 2,248 1 129 
Minneapolis 2.417 13,139 1 127 
New Orleans é ‘ 648 976 148 
New York ... 1,354 854 Loe 1 l l 
3 | rrr ree ees 1,075 8,728 955 1,8 1 
Peoria Fab woe a: . 19 28 1 81 
Philadelphia eee ee 967 2,838 7 83 169 10 
St. Louis 909 7,270 2 1,149 l 11 
MONE 050:6.4.0-4.9:04:00 149 145 111 9 
St. Joseph 0 1,306 788 37 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 


























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


®@ Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat 
® 100% Whole Wheat 
® Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 
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“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
pedeadaain Independent 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


9 








SUNNY 
KANSAS 


When we make Sunny 





Kansas we are always a- 
ware that we are not just 
making flour—we are tak- 
ing the first scientific steps 
in baking bread. That is 
why Sunny Kansas is an 
ideal bread flour. It is 
precisely as it should be 
for the job it must do. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 


























Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
) bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
reign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


ae 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














— 





“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Gur mill is located in the high protein 
heat district of central western Kan- 
“us, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








— 

HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


— 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 





— 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
— 











DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








66 : 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

. Milled under Laboratory Con- 

Diamond D” 2 Sicisdertaverir com 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 














THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. | 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


















































NUFACTURI WINNIPEG 











's 
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| WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


weeny ee 


CABLE: LAKURON me TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS ma 
4 TORONTO, ONTARIO 
q Beautifully located on the shores of 
5 Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 
q Province of Ontario, is Canada’s second 


city in population. 


More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
greatly increased during the war, give 


Toronto industrial importance second to 
none. 


The University of Toronto, numerous 


B AT T L b schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 
Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 


other important institutions contribute 


to Toronto’s leadership as a cultural and 
educational centre. 


A city of homes, beautiful streets, 

H U Te) N scenic ravines and parks, home of the 

famous Canadian National Exhibition 

and gateway to Ontario’s playgrounds, 

Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 
Canada and the U.S.A. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


| FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





S— = OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sa 
~ JUTE 


ee BAG Seren lac 
BAGS iia BAGS 


4 y 4 


I A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited / _ > 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Nt 














4a 

















+ 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 






‘“ ” = ALL 
HASTINGS Ml CABLE CODES 
Montreal \ USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SINCE 180! 3 q 
THE LEADING NAME AT } Wi 3 3 
AN —a = 

i 








CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the Aa S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


< “avié OA HE 
aot at These Celebrated Namen eeHoLP oouvit & TONIK WHEA. EARTS 


OGILVIE 5 HOU 
Lou ROYAL 
GLENORA FAMOUS yitA-B. WHEAT GERM CERE A; 


BUFFALO S 
Cable Address Mills at 


Seana 
ocive monet «= Fhe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sonra roe wiuam 


WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


— MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 


. nj hoe PD <a Sa 
3 ae METS. tee See Gatigacee at 
pena ie WE, 


Por} a, nt; 
REF EAL ean oe 














MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ee 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


ei-Uw LIMITED 


Wad inons 17d Linporters 











COATSWORTH & COOPER | Export Flour 
ae INSURANCE 




















. 
Grain and “All Risks’? 
F d Special Service to Flour Mills on 
ee $ Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
Exporters and Transportation 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
TORONTO CANADA Exp mt Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
R. Gi | a, es F.C. THOMPSON CO LTD. 
( di Ag 
Exporter feoel Maoh B old Toronto, Canada 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS APPLETON & COX, INC., 
68 King Street, Eust American Agents 
TORONTO, CANADA 111 John Street, New York 








a 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Grain Shippers 














Domestic and Export 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. — TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Gumaiien Spring and Winter Wheat "sed W A N . % A D S LIMITED 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” ov aes's M 
Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER Toronto Canada 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





; 3 7 
Head ; Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 














PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
" MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











| 
| 
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SAIS 
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SPILLERS LIMITED | SHUM? 


Millers of the | 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR | 


or Sitges x 


and Manufacturers of 


| 
| 
PROVENDER © BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK | 





* Sd 
T Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
HY LONDON, ENGLAND London 








CANADIAN 


f\aeeel~ =SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
dince 1857 * 


dened Michordeas & duns | ROLLED OATS 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 38 «Gee ee 
SS =a 








OATMEAL 


























Robin Hood Flour 


- Mills Limited 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. lds sales cobs Mpbascibiin esac Silica jiele Samba tniion 


5 “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - 


* ORIENTA EXPORT 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Exporters 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


























Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


as 
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If You Have an Interest 
in Grain Futures... 


ded like you to know that we maintain direct 

private wires between Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and Chicago. Further, we have representatives 
on the floors of the Grain Exchanges in these cities. 


Naturally, this is only the basic structure of our 
service to trade interests. We supplement it by 
speedy relaying of information from all centers of 
production and processing to all our offices, plus 
frequent special reports on situations in grains, 
carefully prepared under the guidance of men who, 
like yourself, have made a lifetime study of these 
commodities. 


We feel that this service is of practical benefit 


to trade interests, and think that you would agree 
after a trial. Won’t you give us that trial? 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Brokers in Commoditi 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 87 Cities 


wd Securit 
CS dha Securitie 


70 PINE STREET 











TL 








JUST 













THE WAY 
YOU 
PACKED 









Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 
product...safely protected 
from the elements and rough 
handling! 

THREE GRADES... ... ALL ““TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO” ““ SECURPAC”’ “ CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















HAROLD A. MERRILL 


d of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 














A cowboy who had spent his life 
on the range fell in love with the 
pretty waitress at the railroad hash 
house and in due course they were 
married. They started out on horse- 


back for the ranch house. Four days 
later the cowboy reappeared in town 
alone. 

“How are you and your wife get- 
ting along, Bill?” an acquaintance 
asked. 

“Had a little bad luck,” Bill said. 
“Two days out she broke her leg and 
I had to shoot her.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

A young woman failed to pass an 
examination for a position as a teach- 
er in the public schools. When a 
friend asked her mother if she had 
succeeded, the old lady replied sadly: 

“No, Jane didn’t pass at all. Maybe 
you won't believe it, but them ex- 
aminers asked the poor girl about 
things that happened years and years 
before she was even born.” 

¢¢ ¢ 


Old Gentleman: Didn’t you incur 
an awful risk when you saved that 
pretty girl from drowning? 

Jack: None, whatever. You see, I 
am already married. 

¢¢ 

Neighbor: Jimmy, who was respon- 
sible for all that bad language at 
your house this morning? 

Jimmy: Grandpa. He was late for 


church and couldn’t find his hymn 
book. 
“Why are you so bitter against 


your Uncle Nebuchadnezzar?” 
“He lost all his money right after 
we named the baby for him.” 


¢¢ 

The late commissioner of baseball, 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, once sat 
on the federal bench. One day an old 
offender came before him. After a 
severe reprimand, the judge sen- 
tenced him to five years in prison. 

“But, your honor,” the felon pro- 
tested, “I'll be dead long before that. 


I’m a sick man—I can’t do five 
years!” 
Landis glared at him. ‘You can 
try, can’t you?’’—Coronet. 
¢$¢ 


The radio announcer was transmit- 
ting a play-by-play account of the 
World Series game. At an exciting 
moment he yelled out: “He swang 
at it!’ 

Seventeen 
out. 


sets in Boston burned 


¢¢ ¢ 
Officer: Are you happy now that 
you are in the navy? 
Boot: Yes, sir. 
Officer: What were you before you 
got into the navy? 
Boot: Much happier. 


¢¢ @ 

A farmer caught a boy up one of 
his apple trees and asked him what 
he was doing up there. The quick- 
witted youngster replied: 

Youngster: One of your apples fell 


Sky Scraper. 


down and I’m trying to put it back. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better | 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 











CROOKSTON, MINN. | 
TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 











Carvin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. | 
Millers Agents | 


157 FEDERAL STREET | 
BOSTON, MASS. | 








THEO. STIVERS | 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 

Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “DOoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “‘Coventry,’’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTE 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 


RS 





Connes 
Botolph House 
10, Eastcheap 


LONDON, E.C. 3 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


tions solicited for post-war business 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





| LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


| 





“HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain ) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
| and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe I 
9 Brunswick Street I 
| 68 Constitution Street L 
| &1 Hope Street i 
| 

| 

| 


LONDON, E. CG. 3 
AVERPOOL 
-EITH 
;sLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


| W. H. Rutherfurd 
| D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘'WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “‘GraINns,'' Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR a 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Address: 


FLOUR, 


Cable “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: '‘DipLoMA,'' Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxHiLip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address 
“VIGILANT” 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











Ow Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 

The New Century Company 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


10 So. Union Avenue 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


+ W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


—-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


110-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tanner = Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK | TOk-B ge}, | 
PHILADELPHIA 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











/EUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


papers of FEEDS of all kinds 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 














W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


623 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this aay oer 4 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS : : _ OFFICES ' 

cuieeae Cotes ella — Guiyeeten 

St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HetrreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 











INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 





Abilene Flour Mills Co. 

Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. .......ceccsccvess 
American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


(Belfast), Ltd..... 


Perkins, Inc. ...... 
Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Belan, Mathew Cy. ....eceeccecccvccees 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 
Borden Co. 
Bowersock Mills & 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. S., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 
Butler-Welsh Grain C¢ 


Baker 


Ee Cameron, John F., & Co. .......... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 206 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. » 

Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Capital Flour Mills, In 

Cargill, Ine. 
Carr, P. EB. heeds We ees Oe ee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. .. 
Flouring Mills Co 
Burlap 


‘entennial 
Bag & 


‘entral 


‘handler, Arthur L., & Co. 


36 
3 


41 


Chapman @& Gmith C6. 660s ccevscsoess 
Chase Bag Co. RSV Ae 6a RS 62% 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ......... 
CHemen MUMAE CO. sic ccccecese 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

CRHUBD @ GOR: cciscsess he bis eee eens 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. ....... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ............ 
Cohen, Felix : 

ey EE aS -  ee aee a  ar ae 


toleman, David, Ine. Sead ‘ 
‘olorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Solumbus Laboratories ae 
‘ommander-Larabee Milling Co 
Flour Mills Co. 
Grain Co 


‘onsolidated 
Continental . 
Products Sales Co. 


Corn 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 

ee Ae ee 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. ...... 

CROWN TE OU cc ccecciervee 

GROWER BENG sitceres 

D Dairymen’s League Co-operative As 
vec en SERA Ce a eee 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 

ee he ee Ree ee eee 

ee ee NE, coc oo 46.53 4:5 4.606 ors 

De Stefano, Ulysses THC LTT Tee 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 

Deutsch & GickOrt Co. ..cccccccccsvvecs 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 

DIRiO=POrcianad FlOUr Oo. ...cicsvcccese 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 


Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. ......... 
pencan, Wm: ©., @ Goi, TRG. cc iccciscace 
DUMWOOEy THORENS 20 ciccccccscccsecs 
Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery Corp. ..... 
mAgle Holler Mill Go. wcsissccvcass 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. ............ 
ee PVOOOD GO obese res cecccsdsece 
eR Se ee eee eee ee ee 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., By co ceccscevedeses 
HEGSTMUGIIOP CO. .ccccccccvccccccvccccces 
Bvane MUMING Co. occcccccccccccccvecs 


»g 


50 


50 


50 
29 


465 


m= 3 to 
7 ei? 


31 


4) Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 


PRPGGROT TIGR. ccc ccceecvccervvss 
Pee. Sy Ee SEs, sieve bes hee severe 
Peete Tee, TRG bb 66st tisesd ene cee 
POONGH, BPONCH B&B GO. ciscvsscesvcese 
POPE SIOc 4b ce E8. + 0:06:06 504008 05 be eee 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ..........0+0- 
Fiour Milis of America, Inc. ...ccccsoe 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc....... 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. ...... 
WOPe TRORMEM BEG 26.640 bev cetvvssaencs 
Pt. NOUN TEs: o. 6-6 -4:6:0:s 6.0105. 00:0 5:03:88 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 

‘\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ........ 

MW Garland Milling Co. .....cccccscces 
General Baking Co. ..c.ccsccssccccvces 
General Mill Equipment Co. ........+.++- 
General Mills, INC. wcccccccccsces Cover 
George, S., CO. cooccseescevesvescveces 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ....ceeceesecccces 
Globe Milling Co. .cccccccccccsecsecces 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Good body & Co. ..cccccceserresecsscees 
Goeodtnnder Mills CO. icc ccsceccerscceve 
Great Bend Milling Company .......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank. H. J... & COw. wcccccsccccecs 


J Haaky Mfg. Co. ......... Seivesese 
I Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.... 
Hachmeister, In¢ eeee ee See 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M.. 
Hammond } 
Handees Co 





Hardesty MINING CO. 2206s sccecscsone 
Barrie Broa & Co., EtG. .ccccsccsecaas 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., In 
Hart-Carter Co. .ccccoscccsese 

Heide, Honry, INC. ...csccccsccsscvee 
Henkel Flour Mills ....cccccccccccvreves 
Higginsville Flour Mill .......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ine.... 

Holland Engraving Co. ........- 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd............ 
Horan, Hubert J. .ccccevccees 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 

Houston Milling Co. .ccccecscceccscces 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hunter Milling Co. ...ccccccccscccees 
I Igleheart Bros., Inc. 

Imbs, J. I Milling Co. .isc<- 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc, .......+. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. Sa ee a 
International Milling Co. Cove 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 

Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
P Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, L. R., & SOM..ccqgecsecccves 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ......- 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc. 
Milling C« 


Junction City 
K Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co, 
Kansas Flour Mills Company ..... 


Milling Co. 


Kansas 


Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ..... 

Kelly Flour Co. ..ccscveccs 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc....... 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons Terres cea 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co.......... 
King Midas Flour Mills .....-....e08. 
King Milling Co. .....ceeeseeees 
Kipp-Kelly,: Lt@. .cccccscccsccccccesess 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc,....... 
Koerner, John B., & Co. ...cseoes 





I La Grange Mills eee eT 
4 Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd....... 

Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co 

Lever Bros. Co. cS eee eeectsenseed 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.. 

Long, W. E., Co. Ter CT eee eT CT 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon & Greeniteat Co., IMC... ccs cccccse 
Lyeie, ¢. Oi; MUNN CGiccccwiis 


\ M -Connell @ HOG, Bliss ases vcs 
4 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 


McLean, W. LD 


MeVelgh & CO. ccccesiccrvcsssccccsovcs 
Maney MilRE CO. ce cicvcesscccecsvces 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.............+-% 
BEORHOL DEINE GO. 6c cb bee cesccersiwes 
BEOPCK B OGi, BNC. oc cies cecccessscvcives 
Merrill. BAAFOIE As Kc vce cecieecccs eee 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .......esseeees 
Midland Flour Milling Co. cana eae 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .......ceec- 
Binet. PiGUF BU CO. ccicscvcsscccoses 
Mongantoe ChemicOl Co. ..sicvcscsocees 
Montana Flour Mills Co. ............6. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co........ceseecees 
eg) a: i Sy a >. re 
Morrison Milling Co. ............ 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 

Mounaridwe BRINE Co, wo scccsvcsvccoses 
Byers, J. ROM, B& BOM ciecisvcccccceves 
N National Cotton Council of 

a BATOTICR cccevcesdeccsveseveceses 
National Grain Yeast Corp. ........e6- 
| i a i: ere eee eee ET ee eee 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. ...ccccccccccce 
PUGET, FOOMUG, BRB: 2 ci cee cecurcicvciocs e 
New Century Co. ...ccccccccccccsccces 
NOW BP Berets GO. cock cc cccscsbeceees 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co............. 
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Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co, 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Northern Publishing Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Q Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd......... 4 
. Omega Machine Co. (Division of 


& Elevator ....... 


Builders Iron Foundry) ............ 

P Page, Thomas, Mill Co. .......... 
PAMIPIUS COMPENF 6 occcsccccescees 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
ce ee AE AS’ 
hig det EOE EE SET Pe ee ee 
Erereer Meat OG) oei6 ka Sasoree'n-K oo c-ae5 
Peaer, CROSS, G Cbis, We. 6c isd ck-aee 
PHAR Ge PMNS oasis kiicswsrsscccs 
Sraeemeny | Mates. MOODS 5-4: 6:6'10:95'<:0:06ro4we'c 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 

COMICON TIEVIBION ccc cvvccccesecce. 
MMABEG Rs, Mla.) Pave pse 6-501 bias6 he: ew bVRIS eee 30s 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prima, Erratic Fi, Corps .oicccscvccce< 
Procter @ GAMiG digs. siieiccse 
hee Oats Company ......... 
R med. River Milling Co. 6. cic civcvc 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co..... 

Red Wing Milling Co. ............ 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd..... 
FurcmemmO@ne BRE: CO ie 6-5 55060008. s6es 
Riese] Paneer OOrp..icsccaciciceser 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. ......... 
Rouineow BMG Obs sé é-s0cc.c0 60s seccn 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
HOGMGy BEM e CO. cicikckcceveksvecex 
Rogers Brom. Bed COi.c cick cccivside 
PeOUR: WUE Oi 6 5 60-50% bab os dines 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... A 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........... 
Russell BIUINE Co. .iccvvscicccs 
Rutnorfurad, W. H.. @& O60. ckiscccs 
S St. Cloud Millie C6... ioc dcecccs 
& St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, In 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Mts FOG POROP COs sek sbk vedas vavcs 
URE DRIEND  oi666:.5.000:510.8 60s eS ee 8 
Schneider, W. H., Cos 2066055 
Bchuite, Baeusan BB COii cc cc ccc voc, 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ...... 
Security Milling Co., Inc.......... 
Seedburo Equipment Co.... 
Shellabarger Mills ............ 


Sheridan Flouring 
Shevelove, J. J. ... 
Short, J. R., Milling bia babans 
Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co ‘ 
Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Laboratories 


Siebel 


Smith, Sidney, 
Southwestern 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. .. kaos 
Spokane Flour Mills Co...... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 

















Staley MUIME Os. isd cidsicacs 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Millk 
RABE COGS? 6500-806 6.0.5 6 a:h06 46-0. 658 
Standard Brands, Ine. ....... 
Standard Milling Co. .....ccccccccs 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .......... 
UR VONG,: MMe 6:4.6:0-6:0:40 5-400 bs h0s bas 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc....... 
it MR © | Ra a a a a 
BtFAtwon GrOin Co... .ci cc ccccsedscs 
Ct a Re SSE ic a or 
Sullivan & Kennedy ............ 
eee Ge GIO 6.50.06 06-8 6600 %.8:5 ene as 
_ Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ....... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 

RORMOIN G@ TAOVt GO. iis csciacekeasess 
Tension Envelope Corp. ......... pies 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Associatior 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .......... 
pe a 
Tidewater Grain Co. eee 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc....... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd 
Transit Grain Co. ...... 
Tri-State Milling Co. eerie t 
Twin City Machine Co. ...... 
U UhIimann Grain Co. ......... 

/ Union Machinery Co. ........... 
Universal Mills ....... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co.......... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 


Van Dusen Harrington Co.... 
Victor Chemical Works ....... ‘ 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
VEIe Beet: "Gs, 84.4564 06 8 see 
_. Milling Co. ..... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cove 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego MUMS CoO. .cccccvecess 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ......... 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ......... 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. ......... 1S 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 7 
Western BING Co. ccccccccsscccs 5 
Western Star Mill Co. ......... 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
. of i St |) Peer ere ae eT eee eee eee eT eee 
Wf oe eee ee Eee 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............ l 
Wichita Flour Mills Co...........++++ 15 
Wy ee POR GBs. bn 0660 ct scdedecees 32 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc..........- 39 
WOE BEING DO. si ccrccccecccecsecss 30 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ..rccccccccccee 40) 
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IMENT TROUBLES 


SERVICE 





Correct flour enrichment 
Bes ‘depends on the concentrate itself, 





proper methods of application and 





dependable equipment; N-A’'s 3- 





Way Service meets these require- 





ments with: 
1. N-RICHMENT-A*, with its 
10% safety factor 
2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 





Just call your local W&T Represen- 


This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


tative to “check your enrichment 
troubles” with N-A’s 3-Way Service. 
*Registered Trade Mark 


This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 


The of flaws e UCHMENT-A to 100 WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 





lbs. of flour. 


m, 


oey 





NT-A a 1 A % 7k ; Fr eT J 
is é s j fa, ae : ia % — M - i. 
This type has sodium iron pyrophos- ey Vs) a [2 ie, ae 2 | ua ot . ‘s EF, 
phate as its source of iron and is com- Bi SCURRY SR GRRE earner eRe eel OR se: ear os > en em ere nemaeN 
pounded to be fed at the rate of ¥% oz. 
of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. BELLEVILLE9 e@ NEW JERSEY 


NA-117 Represented in Principal Cities 








of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the 
months to come with the coopera- 
tion of a number of rural, suburban 
and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
among school children, and we are iain ‘ pag 

, We invite your comments and 
trying to help by developing ma- : ' 

: i suggestions. 


terials which we hope will be usable 4.7? inadequate Diets and Nutritional Deficiencie 
he United States’, Bulletin 109, National Research Council 


is high enough to be another indi- 
cation that better nutrition in 
America is clearly needed. 

Here at General Mills we believe 
that part of the answer to this 
problem is nutrition education 


WAS SHE WELL FED? 


Medical examinations still reveal a 
widespread prevalence of active or 
healed rickets among children 


Despite a great reduction in 
severe rickets during recent years, 
authorities estimate that the prev- 
alence of active and healed rickets : : 
is still approximately 20% among by schools for this purpose. ; 
children of preschool age.* These materials will be based on 

This figure varies greatly from the latest authoritative informa- 
community to community, but it tion, will be perfected with the help 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


s in 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


4 


ty . rE 


SaaS ne ER Pe 


ere 7 7 
2 aananenn Te 2 ee Se ES TF on ” 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


Sapergee 
pea cat ss 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE .. . use for 


POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day 


GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
lad greens. 
At least one serving a day 


cabbage or 


VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 


more servings a day 


UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 


OR EGGS...ordriedbeans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


o day for all others. 
each week 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





One of a series of ads appea 
in educational, medical eng hie 
magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helps to establish grain product foods 
in their proper place in the diet. 





